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The Recorp sends out the first number of the eleventh 
volume a little later than is customary owing chiefly to the 
calls upon the Seminary professors incident to the great gather- 
ings at Hartford, Portland, and New Haven, which came so 
soon after the opening of the Seminary year. We believe, how- 
ever, our readers will find it worth waiting for. 





The prosperity of the Seminary, so far as the number of its 
students is concerned, is sufficiently attested by the Roll, which 
is given in this number of the Recorp. At the opening of the 
year it is not inappropriate to call attention again to the notable 
reorganization of the curriculum, which was outlined in the 
“ Preliminary Announcement,” printed in the August REcorRD, 
and which has become operative this fall. There is first of all 
the recognition of the importance of the teaching function of 
the ministry and the consequent incorporation, into the regular 
curriculum of the Seminary, of instruction in Pedagogy, Psy- 
chology, and practical Sunday-school administration. This has 
been accomplished chiefly through the affiliation with the Bible 
Normal College of Springfield, soon to remove to Hartfcerd, and 
whose professors are now giving their courses to students in 
the Seminary. 
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This elaboration of the course along the lines of Pedagogy 
has, in the second place, made it possible greatly to enrich and 
improve the Special Course in Missions. Missionaries are called 
upon to be teachers, and excellent facilities are now provided for 
their training in this as well as other phases of their work. The 
Missions Course has been further enriched by widening the in- 
struction respecting the missionary’s health, and in other direc- 
tions. 

The third noticeable feature is the arrangement of the courses 
in the Seminary on a new principle. A certain class of studies 
have been designated as Prelitninary Prescribed. It is believed 
that these can, and increasingly will, be passed off by the 
students when they enter, on the basis of work previously done 
in the college or university. By this means it will be possible 
for a student to lift his whole course to a higher plane, and in 
cases where sufficient additional work has been done to enter 
at once the middle class. Furthermore, the remaining studies 
have been classified as grouped electives and free electives. 
Each student can select a group, from a number offered, in which 
prominence is given to those studies on which he wishes. to 
lay special stress. The studies within this group occupy about 
two-thirds of his time. He may then employ the remainder 
of his time with electives, which shall make his course either 
more or less specialistic as he may choose. The student’s course 
as a whole becomes thus more clearly defined and more plastic 
than heretofore. This readjustment is more closely in accord 
with modern pedagogical methods, and also recognizes that 
the work of the ministry is becoming more and more differ- 


entiated. 





The doubt is sometimes expressed whether many great 
religious gatherings in close succession are thoroughly useful 
to the participants or to the general welfare of the churches. 
The physical strain involved is often considerable, and the 
possibility of deriving false or disagreeable impressions is always 
to be remembered. Yet we cannot avoid believing that this 
autumn the rather ponderous sequence of the American Board 
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meeting in Hartford, the National Council at Portland, the Yale 
Bi-centenary Celebration at New Haven, and the meeting of 
the American Missionary Association at Oak Park wrought 
great results with a surprising lack of exception and abatement. 
The mechanical details of these gatherings were so well managed 
as a whole, the attendance on each was not only so large, but so 
noble in quality, what was said and done seemed to average so 
excellent, and withal the indescribable tone and spirit of all 
were so wholesome and so inspiring that we imagine that 
throughout our churches there has gone out from them all a 
thrill of enlightened and sanctified fervor that will not be lost 
for many months. If this be so, it is a token of a Divine Pres- 
ence in them for which we may well be devoutly thankful, and 
which should be duly cherished in our thoughts that it may be 
but the premonition of greater things to follow. 





There is a phase of thought suggested by the article on 
Cadets of the Church that deserves more than passing notice. 
It is the thought of the necessity of the appreciation by the 
ministry of the organized unity of militant Christianity. We 
have come not only to say but to believe that the United States 
is.a singular noun, and there has resulted an aroused national 
enthusiasm and efficiency. The minister, whether his church be 
perched on the loneliest hilltop in New England, or located be- 
side the dreariest slough on the prairies, loses the fulcrum of his 
power if for a moment he ceases to feel that he is occupying 
his post in the line of battle between the power of Christ and the 
power of evil. It is his privilege and his duty to make his 
church feel this. A picket is insignificant, impotent, despairing, 
except in the consciousness of his essential relationship to the 
whole army. Every church has the right to get the thrill and 
the impulse and the enthusiasm which comes with conscious, 
purposed, sacrificial co-operation with the hosts of the Lord. 
Of course this is only another way of saying that to save one’s 
life one must lose it. But we too often forget how at once com- 
monplace but idealistically enkindling that is. It is the supreme 
message of enheartenment to both pastor and parish. 
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The field, the needs, the work of Foreign Missions is receiv- 
ing a remarkable illumination through recent publications, which 
have been stimulated by events political. The attitude of this 
literature is sometimes altogether hostile to the missionary point 
of view, it is no less frequently almost ludicrously ignorant of 
the results of missionary endeavor, it is generally unsympathetic 
with the missionary attitude of mind. Yet on the whole it is 
doing a splendid service in its revelation of the conditions, social, 
political, and religious, which furnish the environment of varied 
missionary endeavor. It is doubtless true that in some cases the 
language of missionary advocates is tinged by the mood that 
would “atone for sins we are inclined to by damning those we 
have no mind to.” It is not necessary to quote Pope’s famous 
couplet as to the decreasing repellance of familiar vice in order 
to make us appreciate that strange vices are those which appear 
most hideous. Still it is only just to recall that the vices of 
occidental civilization are finding rapid and ready field for ex- 
pansion in the orient, and that the West owes it to the East 
to give it the best, as well as the worst, of its ethical character- 
istics. And we may not forget that the salt of Western social 
life is its Christianity. Recognizing as we must the fallibility 
of the missionary, we appreciate that this non-missionary litera- 
ture, brought into being by recent political upheavals, is making 
accessible an immense amount of knowledge as to matters so- 
cial and political for the publication of which the popular in- 
terest would otherwise have provided no financial guarantee. 

As a single illustration take the two volumes of Landor’s 
description of the recent outbreak in China noted among our 
reviews. By means of its superb illustrations, its vivid descrip- 
tion, its purely worldly point of view, its appreciation of things 
as others see them, it gives a class of facts that are of the highest 
possible value to the student missions. It is true that the world 
is rightly apprehended only when it is discerned as the subject 
of Redemption. But it is for the redemption of a real, not an 
unknown world, that Christianity strives; and as a most valuable 
contribution to this knowledge such books have their worthy 
place in missionary literature. 








Music in Theological Education 


CHURCH MUSIC AS A PART OF THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION.* 


No one could appreciate more highly than I do the con- 
spicuous courtesy that dictated the invitation in response to 
which I am here to-night to address this cultivated and repre- 
sentative assembly. When the invitation came, I said at once 
that it was needless, if not actually presumptuous, for me to 
journey so many hundreds of miles to say what, I was sure, there 
were many here in Toronto who could say far more aptly and 
forcibly than I. This natural objection was overruled simply 
because it was believed that there would be a certain satisfaction 
to you to hear the subject before us discussed by one who for 
many years has been officially identified with it. The group of 
topics that gather about music as a center is not commonly 
recognized in theological schools, either in Europe or in Amer- 
ica, and so it is not easy to find an actual Professor of these 
subjects to speak of their place in theological education, al- 
though there are many intelligent minds busy upon the instruc- 
tional problems involved. I pay the penalty tonight of occupy- 
ing a chair definitely set apart in a regular theological faculty 
for the teaching of Sacred Music and its allied topics. 

While acknowledging most warmly my sense of the honor 
done me in asking me hither, I must add that I also have a clear 
perception of the difficulty of the task laid upon me. I come 
as a stranger from across that arbitrary border which separates 
far too much the two great English civilizations in America. 
I fear that I may show my unfamiliarity with Canadian thought 
and customs and expression, and perhaps be guilty of vagueness 
or ignorance or infelicity. I come, too, from an institution be- 
longing to one branch of American Protestantism to speak be- 


* An address given at the Toronto Conservatory of Music on October 21, rgor, as the 
first of a series of lectures on Church Music under the auspices of the Conservatory and 
the various Theological Colleges of the city. 
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fore those representing, I am told, no less than five Theological 
Colleges, not one of which belongs to the same branch as mine. 
It would be strange indeed if I did not somewhere betray the 
limitation of view that is too apt to accompany the denomina- 
tional separations that have been so marked among us in the 
past, but which it is our privilege in these days to bridge and 
obliterate at numerous points. And, perhaps most of all, I 
realize that I am called upon to discuss before those who are 
experts in university education a question of pedagogy which 
presents some points of undeniable difficulty, especially as just 
now the whole matter of ministerial training is undergoing pro- 
found revision and readjustment. I shall venture to say frankly 
and positively what seems to me true and right, though never 
without remembering that there are many here at whose feet it 
would better behoove me to sit as a learner. 


Our subject is Church Music as a Part of Theological Edu- 
cation. We may enter upon its discussion in any one of several 
different ways. Perhaps the most convenient of these for me is 
through the remark that in the States the last quarter-century 
has seen a notable movement toward the subdivision of the time- 
honored disciplines of the theological curriculum into some- 
what numerous parts, each of which the modern advance of 
knowledge and the demand for thorough scholarliness in both 
teacher and pupil makes it possible and desirable to pursue more 
or less by itself. When I first came to Hartford, almost twenty 
vears ago, the faculty comprised five professors only. Now it 
includes twelve, grouped somewhat loosely into five depart- 
ments, to be sure, but each really independent and all techni- 
cally co-ordinate. If means would permit, and especially if the 
ancient limit of the course to three years could be stretched, we 
should probably be glad to have even more distinct chairs of 
instruction. This tendency to subdivision and specialization 
shows itself in all our Theological Colleges or ‘“ Seminaries,” 
as we call them. Only thus can freshness of teaching power by 
means of original investigation be preserved, and only thus can 
the extremely various needs of students in the face of our com- 
plex modern civilization and culture be met. In illustration of 
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this tendency I need not dilate upon the extension of philological 
study in the divinity school to take in not only Hebrew and 
Greek, but Arabic and Assyrian and Egyptian and their cog- 
nates ; or upon the increasing call for specialization in Old Testa- 
ment Criticism and New Testament Criticism as distinct from 
pure Biblical Exegesis, particularly in view of the assertion of 
novel theories of the origin and purpose of the Sacred Texts 
themselves; or upon the manifest necessity of somehow dis- 
tributing the immense field of the History of the Kingdom of 
God in the world so as to provide adequate treatment of branches 
so fundamentally dissociated as those of the Early Church, in 
its relations to its environment and its gradual development, 
of the whole Medizval Period, with its peculiar obscurities and 
intricacies, of the vast Reformation Era, with its complex ques- 
tions of déttrine and organization, and of the still more enor- 
mous modern expansions, working out multifariously among 
many Christian bodies, in many lands, and with momentous 
interlockings with present-day science and philosophy and poli- 
tics and sociology at innumerable points. I need not dwell 
either upon the separation of disciplines in the dogmatic field, 
with the distinctions, so bothersome to the lay mind, between 
the more properly historical topics of Biblical Theology and 
of the development of ecclesiastical systems of Dogma on the 
one hand, and the more philosophical topics of the Philosophy 
of Religion, Christian Apologetics, and real Systematic Theology 
on the other. The same tendency to divide subjects is equally 
conspicuous in the field of Practical or Pastoral Theology. This 
department has for its end the fitting of the ministerial aspirant 
for his immediate professional and personal work in the pulpit 
and the parish and the community. Preaching is a topic natur- 
ally more or less by itself, not because of its remoteness from 
other topics, but because of its complexity and difficulty, when 
looked at historically, logically, artistically, and with reference 
to spiritual effectiveness. With it goes the fascinating study 
of Elocution and Oratory. Pastoral Care and Parochial Ad- 
ministration grow in magnitude as studies the longer they are 
considered, though for many sides of them the divinity student 
is really unprepared simply because of his youth and inex- 
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perience. Here properly belongs the lately recognized specialty 
of Religious Pedagogy, regarded not simply as a patent method 
for managing Sunday-schools, but as a broad discipline of the 
ministry to fulfil a general function to society. Our age is call- 
ing loudly, also, for specialized instruction in Evangelistics — 
missions in the cities, on the home frontier, in foreign lands — 
the whole aggressive or militant aspect of church life, with all 
the manifold summaries of facts, restatements of principles, and 
discussions of methods and results, direct and reflexive, that 
make up the science of the matter, not to speak of the personal 
training needed to fit the young minister to find his place as an 
active soldier in the great army of the Lord. And surely none 
of our churches, whatever be their traditions or usages, can 
afford now to turn their backs in ministerial education, as too 
many of them have in the past, upon that beautiful and ex- 
pansive and most practical subject of the History, Theory, and 
Administration of Public Worship — call it Liturgics, if you will, 
or whatever else, so long as you take into it what belongs to it, 
and see clearly how much it concerns both the general welfare 
of Christianity, its influence and standing in society, and its 
working within the lives and hearts of individual men and 
women. Just here we come upon our special topic for tonight. 
Sacred Music as a study finds its place in a divinity school simply 
because the use of music in public worship has been practically 
universal in the Christian Church from its beginning, and be- 
cause that use has had and still has a power unmatched by any 
other artistic agency except that which constitutes literature and 
oratory. 

In view of this tendency to perceive that there is a logical 
place for some musical studies as a part of ministerial prepara- 
tion, it may be well to spend a moment in referring to the statis- 
tical side of the subject. It is now over fifteen years ago that a 
distinguished authority on musical matters in England published 
the results of a careful inquiry made by him regarding musical 
instruction in the theological schools of the United Kingdom. 
He addressed eighty such schools and secured replies from fifty- 
four. It proved that at that time there were only thirteen — 
that is, one in six — that officially recognized music as a topic of 
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study, usually in the form of singing classes, though many were 
not averse to the informal pursuit of it by such students as chose. 
The tenor of the replies to the circular of inquiry was on the 
whole cordial, though with a few curious exceptions. I suspect 
that a similar inquiry today among the same eighty Colleges 
would show more of them finding place somehow for this kind of 
study, and I suspect, also, that the tone of reference to the sub- 
ject would be even warmer than before. The inquirer for the 
facts should certainly not fail to read the elaborate summary of 
this investigation in Great Britain; it can be found in Mr. John 
Spencer Curwen’s invaluable “ Studies in Worship-Music,” Sec- 
ond Series. If time would permit, I should be glad to quote at 
length from this forcible presentation, including the excellent re- 
marks appended by Mr. Curwen. On this side of the water the 
bare statistics may not be distinctly better than those just given. 
By this I mean that our Divinity Schools have not generally 
seen their way as yet to much formal inclusion of musical studies 
in their curricula. But with us I believe that the attitude of the 
authorities is more universally favorable, so that probably the 
time is not far distant when more positive efforts will be made in 
the cultivation of the field of which music is the convenient 
center. 


Turning back now to the point from which we digressed, I 
venture to say abruptly that the real question worth discussing 
is not whether music is so far a part of church activities in 
these days as to deserve some recognition in ministerial train- 
ing, but how it should be approached pedagogically. I assume 
that every intelligent person must realize the large area and 
influence occupied by music as a factor in public worship, and 
that it is axiomatic that if the ministry is to exercise its func- 
tion of leadership and control in public worship, it must do 
so upon some basis of personal equipment and experience. The 
authorities of a divinity school may fully acknowledge these 
truths and yet be uncertain how to act in view of them. Un- 
less some definite and rational policy be in mind there is danger 
that the efforts put forth will be more or less wasted, and even 
that the dignity of the whole idea will be sacrificed. I emphasize 
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this the more because I fear that much of the common thought 
about the matter just here tends to be superficial, and even mis- 
taken. 

I take it that the whole character and value of effort in such 
a direction as this depends on what is the pedagogical end in 
view. In offering musical opportunities to ministerial candi- 
dates it is possible to pursue any one of three ends, which 
may be concisely termed expertness, information, and purpose. 
3y expertness I mean such acquaintance with the practice of 
music as an art as shall enable the student himself to sing or to 
play upon an instrument (like the organ) or to compose. By 
information I mean such a knowledge of what music is as a great 
historic art, and especially what it has been and is as a hand- 
maid in the House of the Lord, as to understand its power and 
its possibilities, and to be personally sympathetic with its prac- 
tical applications. And by purpose I mean such a grasp of the 
utilities of musical agencies in parochial and liturgical condi- 
tions as to supply positive motives, impulses, and policies for 
effort in actual ministerial life. I trust that it will be noted care- 
fully that these three possible ends of study are distinct, though 
organically related. Expertness may easily be acquired with- 
out adequate information, and information without notable ex- 
pertness. Either or both may be divorced from a proper pastoral 
purpose. Usually all three go together in some way, and 
ideally probably all three should be sought, though opinions 
differ widely about the proportions demanded, and about the 
order and relation in which they should be attacked. Here, 
then, is the pedagogical problem. In the practical work of a 
divinity school, with its multifarious interests and duties, if some 
musical study is desirable, as almost all would agree that it 1s; 
how should effort be directed and ordered with reference to 
these three ends, — expertness, information, purpose? Let us 


take up the three one by one. 


The utility to a minister of having some degree of musical 
expertness himself is obvious. Everyone would admit the wis- 
dom of the student’s making all possible progress in singing. 
It is advisable for him to be able to pitch and lead a tune, and 
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to find his place in the harmony of song with assurance and de- 
light, not to speak of the special requirements laid upon him if 
he is ever to administer a choral service. It is advisable for 
him in many conditions to be able to drill a choir, and to man- 
age a singing-class. It is also advisable for him to know some- 
thing about playing the organ, both for the sake of filling casual 
vacancies himself and of helping those who serve under him. 
It is furthermore advisable for him, if possible, to know some- 
thing about musical construction in its simpler forms, especially 
if he is to attempt the instruction of others in any way. Of 
these desirable accomplishments that of singing is by far the most 
important. Whatever work is undertaken here should be care- 
fully directed toward the main things, which plainly are, first, 
the cultivation of the singing voice as an implement, so that it 
shall be resonant, sweet, flexible, and true, a pleasure to the 
user and to the hearer; second, the mastery of the art of reading 
printed music vocally with intelligence and accuracy, so that 
the singer shall be as independent in singing as he is in reading 
printed words; and third, experience in actual part-singing of 
some sort—the more the better. Voice-building, sight-sing- 
ing, part-singing, then, may be set down as most important. 
These technical accomplishments ought to be so taught in all 
the lower grades of education that they should not be added to 
the heavy burden already laid upon our theological schools, 
but so long as general education is defective here the ministerial 
school must supply the lack as best it can. Sight-singing and 
part-singing, if properly conducted, will merge insensibly in some 
study of harmony, which is the groundwork of musical composi- 
tion. I believe that profitable work is eminently possible in 
tune-writing and tune-analysis for many students, though not 
for all. Playing upon the organ lies beyond this usually, and 
may occasionally be attempted with some success. But the 
further we go in trying to acquire technical expertness, the 
graver become the difficulties. Time fails, the student’s attention 
and persistence flag, and the magnitude of the undertaking ap- 
pals his heart. The art of music is no mean or small art, and no 
mistake can be greater than supposing that its sacred applications 


are so limited as to be easy. It requires discipline of a high 
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order, as well as talent, to write even a passable hymn-tune, and 
it requires far more skill to play a hymn-tune well than to turn 
off many a showy parlor piece. Aspirants in these directions 
usually do not realize what they seek, and most of them “go 
away sorrowful.” Somewhat similar remarks must be made 
about singing itself. It takes time to cultivate a voice respect- 
ably, and time to mark out the absolutely necessary field of 
sight-singing, and time to gain proficiency in part-singing, and 
the poorer the teaching the longer the time required. It should 
be said, however, that time spent in singing is for the theological 
student often most profitable, both because of the mental and 
physical recreation it affords, and because it stimulates those 
esthetic faculties that his other work too much ignores. If 
graded from voice-building up to part-singing, as I have sug- 
gested, this work with the voice will prove by far the most pro- 
ductive kind of technical effort in a theological school for the 
majority of the students. I doubt the wisdom of making it 
obligatory, simply because it cannot be successfully forced upon 
those who are unwilling, but it should be given its due dignity 


among other studies, with proper credits for examination. A 
few students will usually be able to do good work in harmony, 
and those who may desire such work should have full credit for 


the exacting mental labor required. 

While, as I hope I have made plain, I have the fullest ap- 
preciation of these technical forms of musical study for the 
theological student, I should not wish to blink the fact that they 
are not entirely practicable in every case, and often cannot 
proceed far enough to be highly productive. Many students 
come firmly convinced of their inability in these directions, and 
some require more time to become proficient than they can 
properly give. The case in this respect is probably much worse 
here in America than in England, since the popular use of 
singing is less free here than there. Although much more can 
be done to aid absolute beginners than is often supposed, we 
must still acknowledge frankly that the art of singing well is 
rather too large and intricate to be perfectly accommodated to 
the conditions of a theological curriculum. Accordingly, I pass 
on at once to other kinds of teaching that are equally germane 
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and more widely applicable. 1 believe that real injury to the 
matter has been done by an advocacy of musical instruction 
for ministerial students that contents itself merely with urging 
them to learn how to sing. Such advocacy usually lowers the 
dignity of the subject, besides ignoring its true connection with 
other subjects in the curriculum. 


That every active minister needs to have some positive in- 
formation in the domain ‘of sacred music cannot be doubted. 
That it is desirable that he should receive some of this informa- 
tion as a part of his professional training is fairly obvious. 
The question is as to what part of it, and how. When we 
begin to enumerate what kinds of information are to be desired, 
we find the list mounting up in an almost startling fashion. 
Since music is a constituted part of church services and often a 
definite branch of parochial activity, the minister ought to have 
come into such contact with it as to be somewhat sensitive to it, 
and appreciative of it as a hearer. This sympathetic attitude 
is to some extent a matter of unconscious instinct, but not as 

aentirely so as is commonly imagined. It proceeds quite as much 
» from habits of observation and reflection, resting upon some 
fund of knowledge. Whether a minister be a singer or not is 
of far less moment oftentimes than whether he be a genuine lover 
of music, with both sound information and a growing dis- 
crimination about it. A practical responsiveness to music is 
almost universally possible through processes of education. Just 
here the divinity school has a definite mission to fulfill. It will 
be fortunate if it be so located that its students have frequent 
opportunities to hear much music of various kinds, secular as 
well as sacred. In default of such opportunities, it may well 
attempt to bring some music directly to its students. Perhaps 
nothing in a theological course would do more for certain 
students than to hear church music of a high order actually 
sung or even played before them by some one who has a true 
sense of what sacred music ought to be. My own experience has 
been wholly in an institution located in a city where fine 
music abounds. This fact has led me to lay much stress upon 
class work of a demonstrative or analytic character. I have be- 
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come much impressed with the value of series of exercises before 
a class in which carefully selected specimens of music are taken 
up in order, played upon the piano, section by section, with run- 
ning comments and analysis, precisely as one might take a poem 
or a chapter from the Bible and uncover its structure, its mean- 
ing, and its beauty by detailed exegesis. I have tried with some 
success three or four such courses, one on characteristic forms 
of church music like hymn-tunes and anthems, one on a series 
of the greater oratorios, one on a representative form of in- 
strumental music, like the classical symphony. All these are 
regularly offered to our students as electives, and all are regularly 
taken by some students. If we were not surrounded by churches 
where fine choir music could be heard, and if we did not have 
an oratorio society rehearsing weekly in our chapel, as well as 
many vocal and instrumental concerts easily accessible to our 
students, I should feel it necessary to do more; but, as it is, I 
have come to have a peculiar interest in a form of exegetical 
lecturing on musical works that is not as common as it ought 
to be. It builds up rational attentiveness to musical facts, it 
stimulates a genuine taste, and it mightily broadens the view 
regarding the wonderful resources of the art of tone. 

But such demonstrative efforts are by no means enough. 
Coupled with them should be one or more courses of lectures 
of a historical or systematic character. I have for years main- 
tained a course upon the general history of music, designed to 
give a scientific survey in outline of the progressive advance of 
music to the position it now occupies of a vast cosmopolitan fine 
art, singularly expressive of the genius of modern life, and 
singularly impressive upon social sentiment. In this I have 
aimed, among other things, to give vivid sketches of the careers 
and influence of the more representative composers. Just how 
fully I may have succeeded in providing what would pass for 
a true scientific treatment of the subject I do not know, but I 
am content in the thought that this particular effort has over and 
over again proved a permanent door of entrance for earnest 
students into a vast realm of fact and beauty and action that 
before was scarcely known to exist. The bearing of all this 
upon ministerial equipment seems to me evident. 
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Speaking of teaching the history of music leads me to refer 
to another form of historical teaching which is even more im- 
portant, and which is entirely apart from the technicalities of 
music. I mean the history of hymnody. There is no form of 
Christian literature that is at once so representative of the spirit- 
uality of periods and movements and so potent in directing the 
currents of spiritual feeling among Christian people as the form 
that we call either psalms or hymns. In view of the immense 
usage that the Biblical Psalms have had, with the still greater 
expansion of Christian hymnody in the last two or three cen- 
turies, not to speak of the influence of the Latin and Greek 
hymnody of the early and later Middle Ages, it is simply amaz- 
ing that more has not been done with the subject in our divinity 
schools. It is perhaps true that not until within a comparatively 
short time has the scientific apparatus for the proper study of 
this field been provided. But today, with the multiplication of 
the tools of research, it would be inexcusable if we did not do 
something to acquaint our students with the stupendous richness 
of this branch of religious expression. Just how this should be 
done may be a problem to be differently solved in different 
places. My own conviction is that no theological college ought 
to omit a general course of lectures upon the development of 
hymnody as a part of church history, with especial emphasis 
upon the unfolding of it among the English-speaking peoples 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Particularly important is it not 
only to trace the gradual establishment of English hymns in the 
last century under the leadership of Watts and Wesley, but ‘to 
exhibit in their true splendor the wonderful expansions that have 
taken place since the opening of the nineteenth century. We 
stand today at the end of a period of productiveness in this form 
that is certainly more fertile than any that have preceded except 
the first stages of the German Reformation, and yet too many 
of our young ministers go out into their work with absolutely 
no comprehensive grasp of the facts and no sense of their mean- 
ing or their value to them personally. 

Upon this particular point one may almost be moved to a 
righteous indignation over the impotence and indifference dis- 
played by some ministerial educators. For this special line of 
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instruction, though properly enough associated with music, is 
itself purely literary and historical. It is therefore within the 
reach of every faculty, and intelligible at every essential point 
to all students, even those who are devoid of musical tastes or 
training. In many cases the subject can and should be treated 
by some professor already in service rather than by a special in- 
structor. The greatest difficulty is that of providing the books 
necessary to enable the student to attack the subject scientifically 
from the sources and by means of a variety of illustrative litera- 
ture. There is also some difficulty in devising a satisfactory 
method of treatment. Both of these difficulties, however, may 
be surmounted by one who will give disciplined study to the 
subject. The teacher himself and his students will be strangely 
constituted if presently they do not begin to glow and thrill 
over their work, ‘for it must of necessity bring them into close 
fellowship with many of the sweetest and richest characters of 
Christian history, must compel them to breathe the pure and 
stimulating atmosphere of the uplands and mountain ranges of 
Christian experience and sentiment, and must fasten their atten- 
tion afresh upon those immutable and indestructible truths that 
are the central objects in all the ages of Christian faith and zeal 
and love and hope. The reflex influence of such study, quite 
aside from its specific value in increasing the student’s informa- 
tion, can hardly fail of being most salutary for his spirituality 
both as to scope and intensity. 

Speaking of the importance of analytical and_ historical 
studies in hymnody leads directly on to another larger field to 
which such studies properly belong. Church music and sacred 
poetry have grown to be the large and varied topics that they are 
not so much because of a diffused tendency in the popular mind 
toward music and poetry as arts, but because these artistic forms 
have proved useful as elements in the Christian institution of 
public worship. They can be most fruitfully and profoundly 
investigated only in the light of considerable careful scrutiny of 
what public worship has been and is in the evolution of social 
Christianity. The organism that we call the Church and the 
social phenomenon that we call organized Christianity mani- 
fests itself, maintains itself as a living thing, and is perpetually 
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extended and directed through several distinct forms of action. 
Of these the usages of social worship and instruction, from 
the simplest acts of spontaneous religious fraternity up to the 

stateliest ritual, from the Sunday-school and the prayer-meeting — 
up to the solemn observance of the sacraments, are one form 
altogether too striking and powerful to be ignored. Probably 
no divinity school fails to give some place to training about pub- 
lic worship as a historic fact, a Christian duty, and a ministerial 
function. An examination of official calendars will show, how- 
ever, that the actual attention to it is meagre in amount and not 
over-wide in range. It may soberly be queried whether there 
is not room and need for a much more thorough handling of this 
great and inspiring theme. We are too apt to let our students 
go out into their work with but the slenderest information about 
the historic evolution of Christian rituals, with altogether un- 
tenable opinions and injurious prejudices about forms of ritual 
different from their own, with no sure philosophical or psycho- 
logical grasp of the significance of forms and ceremonies, and 
with but little appreciation of the social potencies that reside 
within them. Certain of our churches supply to their ministers 
a uniform and obligatory liturgy, while others leave them free 
to follow their own notions and fancies. Both classes need the 
help of specific instruction and personal study —the former to 
escape from the danger of shallow mechanicalness, the latter to 
escape from that of utter vacuity and formlessness. For many 
years I have felt that a much fuller study of public worship was 
a positive necessity in most of our theological schools: first, his- 
torically, to know more of the facts and their gradual unfolding 
in genetic order; second, philosophically, to pierce deeper into 
the reasons for the facts and into the enduring principles that 
reduce the many varying usages to some sort of essential unity; 
and third, practically, to consider more exactly how the minis- 
ter as the official leader of public worship should order his own 
thought and action so as adequately to fulfil his duty to the 
Church at large, to his own parish in particular, and to himself 
as a custodian of the sacred mysteries of God. The topics that 
naturally suggest themselves for treatment are many, such as the 
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ordering of different kinds of services as wholes, the balancing 
of the correlative elements of instruction and worship, the func- 
tion of such cardinal exercises as the reading of the Scriptures, 
as the prayers in all their forms, as the singing of hymns, and as 
the choir and organ music, with special emphasis upon the per- 
sonal attitudes toward all these of the ministering clergyman, of 
all his assistants in leadership, and of the rank and file of the 
congregation. As was just said, the study of all these features 
of public worship necessarily arouses query about the historic 
origins from which existing usages have been developed, about 
the values that they have had at different periods and in different 
communions, about the doctrinal or other influences that have 
advanced or retarded their evolution, and about the degree in 
which particular examples in the past or the present appear to 
correspond with what an enlightened and spiritual intelligence 
would recognize as the ideal. No merely descriptive account 
of what history records will prove thoroughly useful that is not 
accompanied by a considerable amount of analysis and reflection 
as to the philosophical or theoretical aspect of the facts ; but this 
attempt to rationalize the subject must be carefully guarded from 
becoming merely a defence or glorification of some single class 
of examples without a sympathetic appreciation of many diverse 
classes. Above all is it important that the survey of the mani- 
fold illustrations of what public worship has been or has been 
thought to be amid varying conditions should be made in a spirit 
of genuine spiritual earnestness, having regard always to the 
sterling Gospel truth upon which all Christianity takes its stand, 
the intense religious emotion that must display itself wherever 
genuine Christianity comes to social manifestation, the wealth 
of personal experience and aspiration that has poured itself out in 
Christian prayer and praise of every description, and the in- 
describable spiritual potencies that reside in such a majestic and 
venerable body of usages as are included under the term public 
worship. In short, the study of the subject, to be fair to the sub- 
ject and to be fruitful to the student, must be at once scientific, 
philosophic, and spiritual. 

I almost fear that what I have been saying will be thought to 
be somewhat out of place as a part of this address. It is true 
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that I am personally somewhat deeply interested in the advance 
of liturgical studies in our divinity schools without special refer- 
ence to the bearing of them upon the problem of church music. 
But this interest would not justify my dwelling on the matter in 
this presence tonight. I have ventured to emphasize the sys- 
tematic and comprehensive investigation of public worship in 
theological education in this address, because of its manifest 
relation to the special subject before us. A due consideration of 
sacred music as a part of public worship is absolutely indispens- 
able to a thorough study of liturgics, however regarded, and 
conversely, a somewhat extensive survey of liturgical facts and 
principles is also absolutely indispensable to a well-rounded 
and well-poised study of sacred music. Infinite harm has re- 
sulted from attempts to treat sacred music by itself, isolated from 
the larger category of thought to which it belongs, and unsus- 
tained and undirected by those great energies of both mind and 
spirit that find expression, refreshment and part of their mo- 
mentum from the custom of social assembly for mutual edifica- 
tion and common devotion. Sacred music has much more than 
a mechanical relation to public worship. It is first of all a form 
or method in which such worship takes place, and in many cases 
a form in which certain precious features of public worship reach 
their highest potency. If it is not an integral part of the larger 
institution, it ought to be banished from the prominence it seems 
tooccupy. But if it is to be maintained, it should be cultivated 
and built up without the possibility of divorce from those eternal 
spiritual realities and those intense spiritual activities that are 
the essence of public worship as an institution of the Christian 
Church. It has occasionally seemed as if some advocates have 
supposed that all that is needed to make church music perfect is 
to raise it to the highest pitch of artistic refinement and elabora- 
tion — to employ only the greatest geniuses as organists and 
choir-singers, to use only musical selections of the highest order, 
to multiply musical exercises in the service, and to accord them 
almost unlimited prominence, and not only to install the 
largest and finest organs, but to reach out more or less after the 
further richness of the orchestra as well. None of these am- 
bitions is in itself objectionable. But back of them all and 
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running through every detail of their practical application there 
must also be an imperial purpose to use every musical appliance 
in accord with the ideals of public worship as a whole, and always 
for the furtherance of those majestic spiritual results to which 
public worship is dedicated. Church music differs radically from 
all other forms of highly organized music in that it is not an end 
in itself, but a means to an end totally outside itself. It can 
justify itself only when it distinctly contributes to the expression 
of worship, to the impartation of religious truth, and to the 
stimulation of spiritual emotions and desires — all these in ways 
that shall be plainly consonant with and co-operant with other 
parts of public worship. Hence it is absolutely essential to its 
best pursuit that it be approached with a perfect sympathy with 
the science of public worship as a whole. 


It is now high time that we turned to the third aim that has 
been suggested as important to have in organizing a course of 
musical study in a divinity school, namely, the conveyance to the 
student of something of positive purpose regarding his future 
treatment of sacred music. We have spoken of the desirability 
of his gaining some technical expertness, and of the necessity 
of his being supplied with a considerable fund of information, 
not only about music in general and the music of the Church in 
particular, but about the twin subject of hymnody, and about 
the encircling and dominating problems of public worship. It 
remains to indicate as best we may certain equally necessary 
points of policy concerning personal action that should be im- 
pressed upon those who presently are to exercise clerical author- 
ity in the pulpit and the parish. I shall content myself with 
but a few concise remarks, since the drift of my thought is 
doubtless obvious. 

The first remark naturally relates to the degree of authority 
or control that a minister should expect to exercise in musical 
matters. Evidently no fixed rules can be laid down. There is 
no patent way of managing church music that covers all cases. 
The student cannot be supplied in advance with all the equipment 
of wisdom and tact and magnetism to accomplish all good things 
immediately. Perhaps the best injunction to press home upon 
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him at the outset is that he should plan to give special attention 
to the selection of his chief church musician, whether organist 
or choirmaster,and then to the establishment between himself and 
this musical official of more than ordinarily close personal re- 
lations. It is surely not often expedient or desirable that the 
clergyman should undertake the detailed oversight of the musical 
machinery of his church. The work is too technical and 
laborious for him. The ideal of parish organization calls for 
the use of many helpers, each with much independent responsi- 
bility. The post of executive officer in musical matters should 
be made dignified and important by delivering it from petty dicta- 
tion and meddlesome interference. But, nevertheless, the clergy- 
man should be sure to cultivate a true sympathy between himself 
and this very important helper. It is distressing to notice how 
some ministers have neglected this duty, or have failed to per- 
form it wisely. There can be little hope for a wholesome type of 
musical progress when the minister and the musical director 
stand over against each other in a kind of hostility or jealousy, 
or even mutual mystification. It is for the minister to do his 
part and more than his part to prevent such chasms and schisms, 
to show such interest and attract such confidence that cordial co- 
operation shall follow as a matter of course, and to make it clear 
that his official headship in the parish is to be exercised in a 
hearty spirit of Christian fraternity rather than after the manner 
of a military dictator. In musical matters, as in many others, 
it is important that the minister should expect to lead and direct 
only where he is actually competent, and where his competence 
is recognized by those with whom he is dealing. Education is 
the only possible ground for the use of authority, and where it 
exists authority comes to pass spontaneously. Many a minister 
sorely needs the help that would come to himself and to all his 
liturgical work from learning to know his organist and his choir 
individually, from visiting choir rehearsals from time to time, 
and from keeping himself intelligent about the progress of every 
detail of their musical work. To do these things systematically 
and with enthusiasm should be a distinct resolve of every young 


pastor. 
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A second remark as to purpose is naturally this, that it is 
incumbent upon the clergyman to give scrupulous attention to 
the actual treatment of musical exercises in public worship. A 
degenerate type of congregational singing is often traceable 
simply to the indifferent slovenliness of the clergyman in select- 
ing hymns, in announcing them, and in presiding over their 
rendering. The stolid thoughtlessness of many a congregation 
to the beauties and spiritual utilities of organ music is often only 
a reflection of the attitude of the clergyman. The abuses that 
sometimes appear in choir music are not always to be charged 
to the wrongheadedness of organists and choirs, but result from 
a total failure on the clergyman’s part to exalt and explain the 
ways in which such music may contribute to the spiritual 
efficiency of a service, It cannot be said too often that what- 
ever in public worship is not worth doing carefully and well 
and with an active spiritual interest is not worth having at all. 
A clergyman, therefore, whose practical handling of the service 
shows that he lightly esteems or positively misunderstands any 
part of the well-authenticated system of musical exercises not 
only exhibits a strange narrowness, but is usually sowing seed 
the ultimate fruits of which will be bitter to himself and poison- 
ous to the thought of his parish. If one member of the service 
is dishonored, the probability is that other members will suffer 
with it. Lowering the dignity of public worship at so important 
a point as the music usually lowers that of the whole correspond- 
ingly. 

A third remark as to ministerial purpose relates to the plain 
duty that rests upon the clergyman to instruct his people as far 
as he is able about the facts and principles of sacred music, and 
to incite them by every tactful means to do their part in it. This 
means much more than beseeching them to join in the 
hymn-singing. It refers rather to efforts in real popular edu- 
cation, whereby the truth about music as an art shall become 
widely and fruitfully known, and whereby the practice of singing 
and the power of intelligent listening shall be cultivated. In 
some cases it is possible to do much for popular improvement 


simply by means of casual remarks prefacing or following musi- 
cal exercises in ordinary services. This is especially applicable 
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to the treatment of choir music. Sometimes the whole parish 
life is affected by the installation of musical classes of some sort 
as a part of parish activity.. In most instances there is room for 
occasional lectures or expositions upon themes belonging to 
this department. It is indeed strange that more ministers do 
not see the fine opportunity there is for popular enlightenment 
upon the subject of hymns and hymn-writers. This is an aspect 
of sacred music that every intelligent mind can grasp, and to 
which every Christian heart can be made to respond. Its re- 
actions upon other aspects of the subject are inevitable, and can 
hardly fail to be beneficial. The device of holding special musi- 
cal services at intervals is common in many places. It has its 
utilities and its dangers. The latter would usually be avoided 
if ministers would more generally see how such services are an 
opportunity for taking the crude appetite that the popular mind 
has for musical things and turning it to account as a feeder of 
devotion and a help to healthy and sweet practical living. These 
are but isolated suggestions. The one main point is that among 
the positive purposes regarding music that a minister should 
cultivate is that of being a center of influence and impetus among 
his congregation toward a juster valuation of all music and a 
profounder sympathy with their own music in public worship. 

It would be very wrong if we did not add a fourth remark, 
to the effect that a young minister should be led fully to realize 
that none of these purposes will prove practicable unless he joins 
with them a clear intention to go on with the process of educat- 
ing himself musically in various ways. It is disheartening to an 
instructor in a divinity school to realize how meager and super- 
ficial is much of the work that he is able to do with his students. 
He can only lay foundations, sketch in a few outlines, endeavor 
to awaken the beginnings of an enthusiasm, give an initial im- 
pulse here and there. The further extension of expertness, in- 
formation, and masterly efficiency in this field, as in so many 
others, rests wholly with the student himself. More time is 
needed for the completion of many processes of study than a 
divinity course provides. Added years bring to the student un- 
expected expansions of mental and emotional appreciation. 
Wider knowledge of men and experience with human life deepen 
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his sense of spiritual truth and of the methods by which that 
truth operates. The subtle mysteries of the relation between 
emotional activities and the life of the soul, and of the ministries 
to the invisible personality within that such outward agencies as 
the use of poetry and music may perform, are not readily ana- 
lyzed by any one, certainly not by the student whose aptitudes 
and powers are still undisciplined by the strain and stress of 
active labor. Surely no word of mine is needed to emphasize 
the need of a purpose on the student’s part that throughout his 
ministerial career he will continually return to and continually 
extend his study of these alluring and stimulating fields of in- 


vestigation. 


As I look back over what I have said, I am only too keenly 
conscious of its insufficiency. Possibly I may seem to have 
neglected much important detail as to methods of instruction. 
But I have no right to attempt to prescribe exactly how the 
things to be desired are to be minutely wrought out, since 
methods must always vary with varying conditions; and surely, 
in the face of such a program of lectures and classes as is to- 
night inaugurated, there is no need of suggestion from a 
stranger, since the projection and organization of this pro- 
gram shows the wealth of talent and wisdom available at your 
hand. 

Possibly, too, I may seem to have minimized the difficulties 
that beset such work as this of which we have been talking. 
Yet no one can have a sharper sense of these than one who has 
long wrestled with them. I should shrink from recounting the 
story of the efforts of my own that have failed, or from confess- 
ing how far I have come short of what I sought to do. Indeed, 
I am not sure that those much better equipped than I have ever 
been could achieve a thorough success in this field of instruction 
in the circumstances now existing in our theological colleges 
generally, since the cultivation of the field is too novel to be pro- 
vided with the best tools, or to possess the best plans of en- 
deavor, or to have all the support from public interest and a kind 


of tradition in its favor that will some time come to pass. 
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And it is plain that I have not succeeded in saying what is in 
my mind about the nobility of this whole subject, or its import- 
ance to the welfare of our churches and to the effectiveness of 
their public ministrations. I have hesitated at many points lest 
I should seem to be over-zealous or foolishly intense over that 
in which I happen to be professionally interested. Yet I should 
have been false to what is undoubtedly true about the peculiar 
power that music has over the souls of men and about the worth 
of sacred music as a factor in the services of the Church if I 
had failed at least to imply many things that I lacked the genius 
fitly to express or if I had essayed to treat this fine theme upon 
anything less than a high and earnest plane of thought. 


WALDO S. PRATT. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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CADETS OF THE CHURCH. 


The word cadet is most commonly used to designate one in 
preparation for military or naval service. Perhaps the ideas 
most freshly suggested at present are “hell sauce,” fist fights, 
“wooden willies,” and other exercises not included in ecclesi- 
astical curricula. 

It is proper for the Church to borrow warlike terms and 
symbols. St. Paul gives us ample warrant for cultivating sol- 
dierly qualities and employing military language. There is, 
therefore, nothing inherently inappropriate in applying the term 
cadet to him who is preparing to be a minister of the Gospel. 
Why is the term borrowed by the Church from the vocabulary 
of war? There appear to be two reasons. 

First. There is a glory popularly attached to the term cadet. 
Second. The title suggests a defense of the Church’s practice 
of aiding her embryo ministers in their education. This bor- 
rowing for either purpose is not necessarily blameworthy and 
may be commendable. But it will not be questioned that in 
assuming the title every effort must be made to justify it in 
practice. The Church which calls its system by the name cadet 
must make that system cover the meaning of the name; the in- 
dividual who bears it must seek to live up to its significance. 

The cadets of the Church honor the title in some respects. 
Like those at West Point and Annapolis they cut themselves off 
from obtaining great wealth by their professions. They are 
held to a large responsibility for great numbers who are under 
their charge and leadership. They are also in a special degree 
targets for the bullets of the discontented within their ranks 
and the hostile without. But the parallel should run farther in 
order to make the title a perfect fit. There are marked features 
of unlikeness between the cadets of the Church and those of the 
nation, and to two of these attention is called. 
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I. The first has regard to the ability of the officers to train 
the privates and practically to reproduce themselves in them. 
The lieutenant just out of West Point is able to make from a 
company of raw recruits trained and effective soldiers. Some 
become corporals and some sergeants. They in turn are quali- 
fied to drill those under them. This lieutenant must not only 
communicate to his men what he learned at the Academy, but 
must train them so that if he falls and another and another, their 
places can be filled at once. The cadets of the Church do not 
reach this standard. They need in their churches or on their 
mission fields the most capable subalterns. But as a rule they 
do not attempt a regular training, their great Captain Jesus did 
it’ He chose twelve whom he sought to prepare to carry on 
his work after he fell on the field. That was his chief work. 
His teaching was primarily for them. We need in our churches 
more than anything else trained deacons, leaders of young men, 
superintendents of instruction, and teachers of children. They 
ought to be of the best. The graduated cadet ought to train 
them if he would live up to his name. But very seldom does he 
do it. He is not, as a cadet, fitted to do it. Preaching or pro- 
claiming the Gospel as a monologue is held up as his main work. 
After graduation most of his time he is expected to give to ser- 
mon preparation. He will say he has not time to train his in- 
ferior officers. But there is always time to do the thing best 
worth doing. Imagine two ministers working five years each 
in churches of the same strength. One puts all his force into 
preaching, the other at least half into training officers and teach- 
ers. Which church at the end of the time will probably be the 
more stable and efficient? 

The multiplication of power by making others able to do 
what ought to be done, and what the leader would otherwise be 
compelled to do or leave undone is the secret of broad and deep 
fruitfulness. An ordination sermon and charge to a pastor 
were recently given in a prominent Presbytery, in neither of 
which was the word teach mentioned. It was all as if Jesus did 
nothing but deliver sermons and never directed his followers 
to teach. The students in our seminaries need instruction in 
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pedagogy no less than in homiletics. They should be able to 
drill as well as to proclaim. 


II. The second feature in which the cadets of the Church 
differ from those of the nation is in their disposal after finishing 
their course. The graduate of West Point or Annapolis is in 
the service of the country which has educated him and takes or- 
ders implicitly from her representatives. East or West, North 
or South, to the Asiatic station or the South African coast, he 
goes as a matter of course. When he enters West Point he 
pledges himself to serve eight years and takes oath that he will 
obey his superiors. The cadet of the Church if he is to be 
worthy of his name must also serve the body which educates 
him. The Seminaries and the Boards of Education are the di- 
rect educative organs of the denominations. The Boards of 
Home and Foreign Missions are the direct organs of the same 
denominations for Christian campaigning. The Church edu- 
cates her men. The Church conducts her Missions in the United 
States and in foreign lands. I make no distinction now between 
men aided and those not aided by the Board of Education. All 
have free tuition and room and therefore great advantages over 
those preparing for other professions. Nor do I forget that the 
Church has a measure of control over those who accept. calls to 
ordinary self-supporting churches, and that these men are aid- 
ing in the advance of the Kingdom, In like manner the cadets 
of the nation who resign from their special service and enter 
other occupations are under government control and aid in her 
enrichment. 

My claim is that in order fully to deserve the title of cadet 
every man educated for the ministry of the Church should offer 


himself for a term of years to that Church as represented by. her 


Mission Boards and give those Boards the first refusal of his 
service. The Church has trusted him with her educational ad- 
vantages and he should trust her to order him where she will 
for the first years of his work. The young men should be ready 
for outpost work and be willing to have the Church judge of the 
fields where they can best promote the glory of the Kingdom. 
This certainly is the cadet principle. If it be objected that the 
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fixed term of such service is in conflict with the life enlistment 
required by most Boards of Foreign Missions, the reply is that 
the objection is weighty in theory but much lighter in practice. 
Foreign Missionaries as I have known them may be divided into 
three classes: 1. Those whose loss of health compels aban- 
donment of the work. 2. Those who, being notably inefficient 
or unable to labor in harmony with their comrades, come home 
and—do not go back. 3. The remaining ones, all of whom 
count it a pleasure to continue at their posts and could not be 
hired to remain at home. Practically, therefore, the life service 
idea binds no burdens grievous to be borne. Missions, Home 
and Foreign, cultivate the most destitute fields, their work calls 
for the greatest sacrifice, and the graduated cadets ought to be 
at their primary disposal. 

Before leaving this topic let us consider some highly desira- 
ble results that would reasonably follow such a course adopted 
by all who enter the ministry. What would be the effect, for in- 
stance, if the classes of 1902 in all of our Theological Seminaries 
should unanimously offer themselves to the Boards — as repre- 
senting the Churches — for missionary appointments? 

(1) The moral standard of admission to the Seminaries 
would be elevated. Candidates would be sifted in the interests 
of greater manliness. Some reproaches, which need not be 
enumerated, to which students are commonly open would be 
removed. The individual young man trying to determine the 
nature of the motives which impel him towards the ministry 
would be aided in clearing the deck of some insidious tempta- 
tions and the true man would welcome this aid. 

(2) This platform would also broaden the outlook of the 
student during his whole course of training. Instead of having 
a select few known as volunteers or missionary students, pur- 
suing studies for Mission work — the advance movement of the 
forces of the Kingdom — we should see all the men taking part 
in these studies, not knowing to which land or state any one 
might be sent. All would not be sent, but all would know the 
fields. The number of pastors shamefully ignorant of “ the re- 
gions beyond” would gradually but surely diminish. 
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(3) The deadening effect of calls unfaced or declined weak- 
heartedly would be avoided. No one passes through a Semi- 
nary course without feeling that it may be his duty to be a mis- 
sionary. Men face the question with more or less thorough- 
ness. Elements enter into their decisions varying from the “ best 
girl,” or the hope of a marble church, to a mother’s consecra- 
tion or an overwhelming conviction. Sometimes the decision 
is wrongly made. One of the bitterest pangs in a minister’s 
inner life is the haunting fear that he is irrevocably out of place. 
Seldom does this fear become known, but I have heard two old 
men confess that their lives had been robbed of energy and light 
because they had declined calls to Missionary service. There 
are many such men living today. The loss of that clear vigor- 
ous spirit is a sad diminution of the power of the ministry as a 
body. 

(4) This practice would deeply and widely affect the Church. 
With a larger list of candidates from which to choose mission- 
aries, the Boards, Home and Foreign, could more easily man 
their fields with the best. There are men on the field today who 
would not have been commissioned had the supply available not 
been very limited. But the whole Church would experience an 
unprecedented thrill if it were known that all its Seminary grad- 
uates were willing to go into whatever fields the war department 
should direct them. No suggestion then of fat places. No in- 
sinuation that the loudest call is the one with the most dollars 
and best manse attachment. Many a slur would die a pre-natal 
death. 

The Student Volunteer Movement has raised the tone of the 
ministry. But the Cadet Movement making Missions, home 
and foreign, the young man’s first service would give a broader, 
stronger elevation. Then, too, think of the added impetus to 
Mission study in the churches. Dr. Wm. Newton Clarke says: 
“Many a pastor has no freedom in dealing with the cause of 
Missions from a secret fear lest if the truth were known he 
ought to be a missionary himself. Some pastors secretly know 
that they have never done justice to the question and therefore 
avoid the subject when they can.” These are plain words, but 
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they are true, and the remedy for the difficulty must lie along 
some such line as this. 

(5) This practice would tend to press back what is called 
“the ministerial dead line.” That line is pressed forward by 
the young men who graduate from the Seminaries year by year. 
Pastors fifty years of age are being forced out of active service 
because the supply of juniors is so abundant. The latter may 
say that the former are behind the times and back numbers, and 
that the churches need new blood. This is true in some cases, 
but just as frequently the churches desire less stringent guid- 
ance, or the young women want an unmarried pastor. We can- 
not have in the ministry positions graded strictly according to 
age, but the plan suggested would tend to lessen the pressure 
from beneath upon the still capable veterans in the service. It 
would be cadet-like, soldierly, for the young to seek by legitimate 
means to diminish that pressure and give the silver-haired pas- 
tors a little better chance. Strong, staid churches ought not 
to be able to get young men so easily. These ought to be on 
picket duty — at the advance firing line. They will have ideas 
on this subject somewhat changed from their present ones after 
twenty-five years of service. 

(6) This suggested movement would also give heart to 
larger action for the relief of disabled or superannuated minis- 
ters. Cadets who serve the government are pensioned, if dis- 
abled, or retired after years of duty. Cadets who place them- 
selves under the orders of their Church ought to be cared for on 
the same principle. The Church would be far more willing to 
furnish means for such support should it witness such a spirit in 
its ministry. There need be no “special pleading.” No one 
begrudges the honorable soldier or his family their pension in 
time of need, and the funds for the relief of the disabled minis- 
ters and the families of those dying on the field would soon be 
largely augmented were the heart of the Church touched by the 
more soldierly bearing of her leaders. 


If, then, students in Theological Seminaries would be real 
cadets of the Church they must adopt two watchwords, viz.: 
Learn to drill subalterns and Enlist for service where ordered. In 
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so doing they will not be pioneers or fanatics. The “trail is 
blazed ” by our military and naval cadets and also by the Jesuits 
and the Salvation Army. Our Protestant ministers should not 
be a whit behind these in the power to train or the grit to go. 


Joun WooprurF CONKLIN. 
New York City. 
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EFFORTS AT ECCLESIASTICAL FEDERATION. 


This subject, like all others relating to the polity of the 
church, has its sociological aspects. In other words, there are 
certain principles — not to call them laws—that underlie the 
social order as a whole that should be taken into the considera- 
tion of all questions of ecclesiastical order. Lectures on re- 
ligious polity in the early future will probably rest upon com- 
parative sociology as those on political science already do. 
Mere experience or rule of thumb, as much of experience really 
is, must give way to broad and scientific treatment. This is one 
point that should be clearly seen in all efforts at the federation of 
religious organizations. 

Federation being a social process, it has a somewhat definite 
place and value in a series of developments. Two political bodies 
may be in at least the following relations to each other. They 
may be isolated from one another in form or action, or in 
both. One may be dependent on the other. They may be in- 
dependent of each other, and yet in occasional or constant 
alliance for co-operation or for offensive and defensive ends. 
The last leads closely to federation, or has actually accomplished 
it. Then comes organic union, either with independence within 
certain limits, or one may absorb the other. Ecclesiastical 
bodies in this country, and economic corporations too, ap- 
parently are following our political institutions in this move- 
ment. That “federation” is the current cry shows the stage of 
progress in which we are ecclesiastically; that is, religiously we 
are behind our political condition. If organic unity is the goal 
of the church our present condition should make us humble, 
docile, yet eager to advance. 

Again, the movement for federation should, as far as pos- 
sible, be studied in all its parts. There are three chief places 
towards which efforts at ecclesiastical federation may be directed. 
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Christian denominations as a whole, and sometimes, especially 
in those of the independent or congregational polity, local 
churches, may federate. Secondly, the societies of some denomi- 
nations, like the young people’s and great denominational socie- 
ties of the Congregationalists and others, may form alliances or 
come into federation, with or without the hope of closer union. 
Just now this part of the field has the most attention. And 
thirdly, the process may go on within each local church by itself 
where practically independent organizations now exist. That is 
to say, the local churches, especially those of the congregational 
type, may lead their Sunday-schools, young people’s societies, 
and the like to such alliance, federation, or organic relations that 
they may be, more than they now are, actual parts of a com- 
mon whole, fully intelligent regarding each other’s aims and 
work, and equally represented in what makes the formal or 
actual constitution of the church. 

These three aspects of the problem of federation are 
scientifically as closely related as the problems of body, organ, 
tissue, and cell are in the work of the skillful physician. And the 
wise leader in religious polity will recognize this and act ac- 
cordingly in dealing with federation in any one of its fields. We 
especially need to see that nearly all the great denominational 
and interdenominational problems of our churches are embryonic 
in the local church itself, and are therefore to be studied there 
most diligently. I may be allowed to say that after several years 
study of the subject, and with some practical work in experi- 
mental ways, this conviction has greatly deepened. 

This need is most apparent in the department of Christian in- 
struction. A Sunday-school, one or two endeavor societies, one 
or two missionary organizations, a boy’s club, besides pulpit, 
prayer meeting, and home, are all at work in this department, 
and with slight or no direct alliance with each other. Waste and 
discontent inevitably follow. The Sunday-school is often 
honored with recognition in the rules of our churches. The 
officers are frequently elected directly by the church itself, or 
under its regulations. The Sunday-school is in such cases 
formally as well as constitutionally connected with the church. 
The early independence has given way to federated and even to 
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organic relations. But the young people’s societies are rarely 
given the same honorable place. They have no formally regu- 
lated co-ordination with either the Sunday-school or the church 
itself. The rules of the churches are generally silent regarding 
their organization and control, unless it be in some general, 
almost indirect reference. The section in the church manual 
providing for the Sunday-school has no corresponding one 
relating to these and some other societies. In short, we have in 
many of our local churches a number of unfederated organiza- 
tions with all the effects — good and bad—that attend this 
condition of things. 

Here is a great opportunity to attack the problem of federa- 
tion in a practical way, and make a greatly needed contribution 
to the subject. The waste from a number of organizations 
within the local churches from overlapping, lack of co-ordina- 
tion of plans and work is as grave a danger in its way as the 
waste that comes from having several churches in the same 
village working independently of each other. The young 


people’s societies in the Congregational churches of New Eng- 
land have eighteen per cent. less members than they had in 
1895, and the Sunday-schools have also suffered a serious loss. 
Many causes, doubtless, have contributed to this result. Not 
the least, however, of these is the waste that comes from a lack of 
a careful division of labor between the two institutions and of 


their adjustment to each other, and to the church as a whole. 

The problem is great, intricate, and difficult, and yet by no 
means insoluble. As Dr. N. G. Clark once said of foreign 
missions, we have been only playing at federation. It is time 
to give it serious, scientific treatment. 


SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


Auburndale, Mass. 
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AUGUSTUS CHARLES THOMPSON. 


In the death of Dr. A. C. Thompson Hartford Seminary has 
lost a friend honored and beloved, identified by kin and in a long, 
efficient, and gracious service with the institution. As its 
memorial of him the REcorD prints herewith the words spoken 
by President Hartranft in the Seminary Chapel at morning 
prayers on September twenty-seventh. It adds thereto the 
minute adopted by the Faculty at its regular meeting October 
second, the vote of the Board of Trustees passed November sixth, 
and also the resolutions of the Eastern New England Alumni 
Association, recorded September thirtieth. A brief sketch of 
the life of Dr. Thompson appears among the Alumni News. 


PRESIDENT HARTRANFT’S WORDS. 


The venerable Dr. Augustus C. Thompson was called to his 
patiently awaited rest on Thursday night. He had entered his 
ninetieth year, in spite of frequent illnesses and sharp suffer- 
ings. His brother of revered memory, Dr. William Thompson, 
for fifty-five years a professor in this institution, passed away 
twelve years ago at the age of eighty-three. The two were knit 
together by tenderest bonds. The anticipation of meeting again 
was one of the strong attractions of that joyous world into which 
our friend has now also gone. He was one of our oldest living 
Alumni, having graduated at East Windsor in 1838. He went 
as a student to the University of Berlin, being among the first 
of the American pilgrims to seek the shrines of German thought. 
He became the intimate companion of Friedrich Schneider, the 
abiest student of the Schwenkfeld literature. Never since his 
sojourn in that land of theological culture did his zest for many 
phases of its science wane; and he also maintained correspond- 
ence with several of its most illustrious sons. For a while he 
taught Hebrew in our then young institute; one of his pupils, 
Dr. Lyman Whiting, now himself well freighted with years, 
has a vivid recollection of the thoroughness and enthusiasm of 
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the drill. In after years he came back to us, in this our later 
home, to lecture on missions, a theme uppermost in the heart 
of both brothers. He also served in our Board of Trustees with 
a supreme and intense fidelity. 

His devotion to the Kingdom and the records of its prog- 
ress was probably the most emphatic passion of his life; he was 
abundantly equipped for discourse about it, not only by the 
extent of his study, but by the laborious tours on which he 
was sent; by his acquaintance with organizations and leaders; 
by his farsighted and resourceful service on the Prudential Com- 
mittee; by his organized search into facts as chairman of the 
same. The evidence of his absorption lies in the fact that he 
built up an extraordinary missionary library, to which he was 
adding until the end came. His ministry in the Eliot Church, 
Roxbury, whether as sole or senior pastor, was characterized by 
immense labor, noble preaching, solemn litany, abundant sol- 
ace, fine courteous dignity. The memorial of that church, in 
which he appears as the least conspicuous figure, was issued 
on his eighty-ninth birthday; it contains no sign of abatement 
in the brilliance or force of his clustered gifts. 

His pen was fertile, especially when ill health prevented the 
continued exercise of pulpit and pastoral functions. He il- 
lustrated much of choice hymnology; he dwelt lovingly upon the 
rich and ripe experiences of the faith; he teemed with memorial 
biography and history; above all did he make excursions into 
the ample fields of Christian enterprise, upon which he certainly 
was a high and luminous authority. His concern about passing 
generations of men and events was unquenchable. He sustained 
his vast and instructive correspondence to the last hours. What- 
ever he wrote was expressed in choice and rhythmic English. 
Indeed, did we not learn to admire him as a man of most 
extraordinary power, surcharged with helpful comforts and 
spiritual forces; stored with creative and well-directed energy; 
moved with profound convictions as to the Christian realities 
and the method of their interpretation? How kindly was his re- 
fined bearing. How deep was the faith grounded in his Lord, 
and in the wisdom and love of every divine procedure. With 
what a certainty of outlook did he turn his eyes to the shores 
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of the blessed country, and toward the light of the city of twelve 
gates. 

No little consolation is it in this hour to dwell on that strong 
and beautiful face, with its speaking eyes and smiling mouth; 
to reflect upon that humor so broad, that wit so scintillating, 
that mass of anecdotes related in artistic form, that appreciation 
incomparable of fhe significant men of his day. This long and 
strong life now closed has been affluent of benefit to us. With 
a triumphant confidence he rejoiced in our history, in every 
vital unfolding of our purposes. He co-operated in every line of 
reformation. His labors in raising funds for us were herculean 
and signally prospered. His personal gifts were manifold, and 
that massive library, with provision for its enlargement, was 
the crowning benefaction. A life so replete with experiences 
found its chief joy in the fellowship of Christ, into whose higher 
intimacies he longed to go. The light and the truth were sent 
forth to escort him to the holy hill. 


MINUTE ADOPTED BY THE SEMINARY FACULTY. 


The death of the Rev. Augustus Charles Thompson, D.D., 
on Thursday, September 26th, is an event that calls for much 
more than a passing reference in the annals of the Faculty of 
Hartford Seminary. Dr. Thompson stood in peculiarly close 
relations as a friend to each of us individually, and his life and 
character commanded our personal affection and veneration, of 
the intensity of which this is not the place to attempt an ade- 
quate expression. It is fitting, however, that we here set down 
briefly some of the ways in which he built himself into the whole 
fabric of our institutional history, and preserve in our records 
some testimony of our bereavement as a Faculty in his transla- 
tion to another sphere of life. 

Dr. Thompson was graduated from this Seminary in 1838, 
having entered within two years of the founding of the institu- 
tion. At the time of his death he was the oldest full graduate 
known to be surviving, and the next to the oldest student. He 
had outlived most of his class by more than a quarter-century. 
He was early elected to membership in the Pastoral Union, and 
was active in its counsels to the last. By the Pastoral Union he 
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was chosen in 1882 a member of the Board of Trustees, and 
served continuously in that capacity until his death. He was 
also connected with the teaching functions of the Seminary. In 
1839-40 he assisted the Faculty as tutor in Hebrew. In 1880-81 
he was one of the series of Carew lecturers. In 1883, when a 
fund was first provided for an annual course of lectures upon 
foreign missions, the gifts to which were wholly secured by his 
efforts, he was naturally chosen as the lecturer upon this founda- 
tion, a duty which he continued to fulfill with elaborate care 
through all the eighteen years since. 

It would be impossible to recount in full the benefactions to 
the Seminary that came directly or indirectly from Dr. Thomp- 
son’s enthusiastic and far-sighted interest in its welfare. Con- 
spicuous among them are nearly half of the scholarships now 
available for the aid of needy students, all of the five prizes 
annually offered to those making special progress in certain 
studies, one of the two fellowships for foreign study that are 
open to members of the graduating classes, the lectureship on 
foreign missions above mentioned, together with large shares in 
such funds as those supporting the professorial chairs, as that 
endowing the recently established Missions Courses, and as the 
so-called “ Forward Fund ” now in process of being raised, be- 
sides lesser gifts too numerous to mention. In addition to these 
multifarious enrichments, due either to his personal liberality or 
his influence upon that of others, he has long been a munificent 
patron of our growing library, year by year supplying it with 
valuable works upon many subjects, and finally, in 1900, making 
it the depository of his famous and almost unique collection of 
books, pamphlets, periodicals, and documents relating to the 
subject of foreign missions. 

The extent of Dr. Thompson’s work for the upbuilding of 
this institution is by no means indicated by this brief summary. 
His invaluable counsel, based upon a scholarship of high order, 
a marvelous experience of men and affairs, and an inspiring full- 
ness and depth of Christian zeal, was always ready to be sum- 
moned at every time of uncertainty or difficulty. His wisdom 
and enterprise could always be enlisted in each successive step 
of administrative and pedagogical progress. He was pro- 
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verbially faithful and painstaking in executing every trust as- 
signed to him by the governing boards of the Seminary. He 
not only attended scrupulously upon every meeting statedly 
called, but took elaborate pains by correspondence, interviews, 
and visitation to make himself familiar with the practical ongoing 
of every part of the Seminary life. He thus was identified with 
it on every side, heartily co-operating in whatever made for its 
development and sharing more than anyone else outside the 
actual Faculty in the expansion of its policy and efficiency. 

But even such acknowledgments as these fall short of ex- 
pressing our sense of what Dr. Thompson was to this institution. 
He gave lavishly of his means, of his time, of his energy, of 
his accumulated wealth of thought and experience. But, best of 
all, he gave himself freely and warmly, admitting every in- 
structor and every student into the inner sanctuary of his 
Christian life, and. thus permitting us all to know intimately how 
profound was his hold upon the basal truths of the Gospel, how 
vivid was his vision of the supreme realities of faith, and how 
sublime were the heights of consecration and of joy to which he 
had attained. He came among us with the quiet authority of a 
genuine prophet and seer, and with the indescribable in- 
spiration of real saintliness. His words and deeds breathed al- 
ways the spirit of a true “ man of God,” one whose distinguished 
abilities were completely devoted to the highest welfare of his 
fellow men the world around, and whose heart dwelt con- 
tinually in reverent and loving fellowship with the Most High. 
To have been permitted to know him so long and so well, and 
to walk with him in the path of service in connection with this 
Seminary, is to us a source of the profoundest gratitude, and the 
recollection of what he did and what he was will abide with us 
as one of the choicest and most uplifting of memories. 


VOTE OF THE TRUSTEES. 


“Passed to the Better Land from his house in Roxbury, 
Mass., September twenty-sixth, nineteen hundred and one, Rev. 
Augustus C. Thompson, D.D., in the nineticth year of his age.” 

Thus was announced to us the removal of one who had held 
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a unique relation to Hartford Seminary. Associated with it 
from its beginning as student, alumnus, trustee, or lecturer, no 
one was more familiar with its whole history, and no one had 
more loving zeal in its establishment, its growth and later pros- 
perity. That devotion has been shown by his presence at its 
meetings and anniversaries, by constant and watchful care of its 
interests, by oft-repeated benefactions, by wise counsels, and by 
scholarly instruction in the lectureship he held for so many years. 

For nineteen years he was a member of this Board of 
Trustees, and no one more fully recognized the responsibility 
of this trust. Except when prevented by ill health, he was regu- 
lar in his attendance upon the meetings of this Board; and no 
item of business, whether relating to the finance, the instruction, 
the general administration, the adjustment to new relations, es- 
caped his notice or failed to receive his thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

Hopeful in times of depression, willing to take his full share 
of labor, through his timely aid again and again relief has come, 
and critical junctures have been safely passed; and at all times 
his interest and hopeful spirit have been a source of great 
strength. 

We his associates are profoundly grateful that his life has 
been so long continued; that we have had for these many years 
the benefaction of his courtly and kindly presence, the inspira- 
tion of his high Christian character, the wisdom of his counsel, 
and the devotion of his service; and that he at the close of his 
long life was permitted to see his work — for this Seminary, for 
his own church, and for the cause of Foreign Missions—crowned 
with such abundant success. 

May his mantle of courtesy, of courage and faith, fall upon 
his suc¢essors, that the work beloved so well may be carried 
forward to the praise of the Master whom he served! 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EASTERN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 
The Alumni Association of Hartford Seminary for Eastern 


New England, being called to mourn the death of Rev. A. C. 
Thompson, D.D., who has been its president from its founding 
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(in 1888), expresses its keen sense of loss, and its hearty ap- 
preciation of his character and work. 

He was eminently a man of God. 

Intensely interested in the Kingdom of Christ, and its ex- 
tension in the earth through manifold agencies, his love and 
devotion to Hartford Seminary were marked and profound, 
and his endeavor for its prosperity was prolonged and fruitful. 
Toward the promotion of its interests and the enlargement of its 
facilities and usefulness, he wrought with unswerving and 
marvelous consecration. 

To the efficiency of this association, for itself, in the cultiva- 
tion of fraternal fellowship, and through it for the larger good 
of our Alma Mater, he contributed a rare and painstaking 
fidelity. . 

We furthermore express our deep sympathy with the mem- 
bers of his family in their grief, and with the Seminary which 
has so long been blessed with his affectionate regard and remark- 
able service. 

Sorrowing for the loss sustained, rejoicing in the constructive 
work he has wrought, cherishing the inspiration of his example 
and memory, we reverently praise and thank our heavenly Father 
for the distinguished life and service of Dr. Thompson. 

By vote of the Association September 30, Igot. 

Henry C. Atvorp, Vice-President. 
Atmon J. Dyer, Secretary. 
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Book fieviews. 


In his Handbook to Old Testament Hebrew, Dr. Samuel G. Green has 
produced a book which undoubtedly will be found most useful by many 
students. It is very full and thorough in an old fashioned, yet lucid way, 
and while it cannot compete for class-room use with Davidson’s admirable 
“Introduction,” any one who studies Hebrew by himself will probably 
find it much more intelligible. The range of reading exercises is particu- 
larly wide, and though the philological ideas are hardly up to date, yet for 
practical purposes the book may be heartily commended. (Revell, pp. 
xvi, 316. $2.50 net.) D. B. M. 


The Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowledge, by the Rev. EI- 
wood Worcester, D.D., of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, is the out- 
growth of a series of popular Sunday afternoon lectures during the winter 
of 1898-99. Dr. Worcester believes that modern Biblical criticism and 
archeology can be made popular, and in this volume we have the results 
of his experiments. He starts out boldly with the analysis of Genesis. 
He then exhibits the parallels between the Hebrew and the Babylonian 
creation narratives, and shows how Babylonian cosmological conceptions 
pervade the entire Old Testament. Passing on to the stories of Adam 
and Eve and of the Garden of Eden, he exhibits their analogies to a large 
number of mythologies both ancient and modern. The stories of Cain 
and Abel, of the antediluvians, and of the flood are similarly treated, and 
the book ends with a discussion of the tradition of the Tower of Babel. 

Dr. Worcester shows himself master of the literature of his subject, 
and his discussion is thoroughly up to date. Although his book is es- 
sentially popular, it has none of the weakness that so often characterizes 
popularity. One marvels that a Philadelphia Sunday afternoon congrega- 
tion can digest such strong meat. It is certainly a hopeful sign of the 
times that such instructive lectures are called for, and are so well attended 
as Dr. Worcester’s have the reputation of being. Perhaps ministers in 
general underestimate the ability of their congregations to understand and 
to appreciate the results of genuine research. If all our pastors were 
busy giving lectures of this type, the gulf that now exists between the 
theological standpoint of the clergy and that of the laity would not long 
continue. 

It is not to be anticipated that a book of this sort will add to our 
knowledge of the subject. All that can reasonably be expected is that it 
will gather up the results of modern special investigation. This the 
author has succeeded in doing. Of all the numerous popular discussions 
of Genesis that are now in the market this is probably the most readable 
and the best. (McClure, Phillips & Co., pp. xx, 572. $3.) tL. Be PF. 
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The Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly Historians constitutes the 
fourth volume of the ‘“ Messages of the Bible” series, edited by Sanders 
and Kent. The work is divided into three parts: The messages of the 
prophetic historians, of the prophetico-priestly historians, and of the 
priestly writers. The first division includes the J and E narratives in 
Genesis, Exodus, and Numbers. The second embraces the narrative 
portion of Deuteronomy, and those histories (books of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, Kings) which are considered to have been written or redacted 
under the influence of the Deuteronomic writer. The third division in- 
cludes the priestly (P) portions of the Hexateuch narrative and the books 
of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Ruth, and Esther. In comparison with 
its predecessors it is characteristic of this volume of the series that it 
summarizes the Biblical matter, instead of paraphrasing. While this ren- 
ders the book no less useful for a painstaking student, it certainly detracts 
from its interest for the average Bible reader. The generally excellent 
paraphrases of the other volumes are, perhaps, their most attractive 
feature. A good portion of the book is devoted to introductory matter, 
treating of the literary characteristics of the Biblical narratives and the 
critical and historical problems involved. This is all written in a fair, un- 
prejudiced spirit, free from arrogance and conceit. The standpoint is, of 
course, that of the Higher Criticism, but the attitude of the author, Prof. 
J. E. McFayden of Toronto, toward the Bible is one of respect and rever- 
ence. While such higher criticism may awaken inquiry and provoke dis- 
sent, it ought not to be harmful. (Scribner, pp. xx, 362. $1.75 net.) 

E. E. N. 


Dr. Camden M. Cobern is the author of a new Commentary on Ezekiel 
and Daniel in the old ‘‘ Whedon’s commentary ” series, so long popular in 
Methodist circles. Nearly one-third of the work is taken up by the intro- 
ductions to the two books commented on. Of these the introduction to 
Daniel is the most comprehensive and satisfying, if not convincing. The 
standpoint of the author is that of a stanch conservative, and he offers 
a very vigorous and able defense of the essential historical accuracy of 
Daniel, even though he dates the work in the Maccabaean age. His theory 
is that an inspired seer of the Maccabaean times made use of existing ma- 
terials (the more distinctive Daniel portions, whose connection with the 
age of Cyrus is more marked) as a basis on which to build a new (Apoca- 
lyptic) prophecy of future events and conditions. The author has made 
diligent use of every scrap of archeological discovery bearing on the inter- 
pretation of the two books. As a corrective of many rash, ultra critical 
opinions regarding Daniel Dr. Cobern’s work is of great value. The exe- 
getical notes are brief, but good. Used in connection with other more 
original and strictly scientific commentaries this one will be found profit- 
able. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 415. $2.) E. E. N. 


Daniel, Darius the Median and Cyrus the Great, is the somewhat lengthy 
title of what purports to be “a chronologico-historical study” of the 
problem involved in the statement in Dan. 5: 31, that “‘ Darius the Median 
took the kingdom.” We welcome every serious attempt to solve this 
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riddle provided it is based on an independent study of the inscriptions and 
other sources by one who can read these in the original and knows how 
to handle their testimony. But we confess that we cannot attach much 
value to so-called investigations based upon translations and interpreta- 
tions by Sayce and others, without the ability to distinguish between the 
true and the false. The author, Rev. Jos. Horner, D.D., LL.D., attempts 
to prove that “ Darius the Mede” was the same as the Gobryas (Gubaru) 
of the inscriptions, that he was the son of Cyaxares (I), the supposed son 
of Astyages, that he was also known as Cyaxares, and that the equivalent 
of the Hebrew “ Ahasuerus” is Cyaxares and not Xerxes, as generally 
supposed. On this identification the theory and positions of the book 
depend. But when we note that there is only the most uncertain evidence 
that there ever was a Cyaxares, son of Astyages, and that the equivalency 
of Ahasuerus and Cyaxares is based solely on the value of the statement 
in Tobit 14: 13 (an utterly worthless statement), we realize that Dr. 


Horner’s proposed solution is valueless. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 142. $1.20.) 
E. E. N. 


In our February number we referred with interest to the Rev. F. S. 
Ballentine’s series of popular translations from the New Testament, called 
The Modern American Bible, of which two volumes had then appeared. 
We now have a third volume, containing the Gospel of Luke and the 
Acts. What was said then might now be repeated. This series is a praise- 
worthy attempt, not to set up a standard version to compete with those 


now available, but to provide something to aid certain classes of readers 
who specially need to have the Biblical material expressed in the terms 
of everyday speech. It is a sustained effort to do what thousands of 
Sunday-school teachers do constantly. Without approving every de- 
tail, we must acknowledge the skill displayed and the general utility of the 
result. (Whittaker, pp. 331. 50 cts.) Ww. S. P. 


Among writers on New Testament Theology Dr. Geo. B. Stevens 
stands in the foremost line. His exegesis is always careful and sound, 
his grasp of the subject firm, his reading wide, and his attitude toward 
others fair. Above all he is thoroughly loyal to Christ as the revealer of 
God’s truth. Therefore we heartily welcome his little volume on The 
Teaching of Jesus as the best brief work on the subject with which we are 
acquainted. Those who have read the author’s larger work on “ The 
Theology of the New Testament ” (1899) will not find anything new in this 
more recent book. Of course, Dr. Stevens has written in the light of 
the criticism made on his larger work and has taken into consideration the 
literature that has appeared during the past two years. But his positions 
have remained unchanged. We know of no better work to which to refer 
one who desires a safe and comprehensive introduction to the study of 
Jesus’ teaching contained in the Gospels. (Macmillan, pp. xii, 190. 
75 cts.) , E. E. N. 


A brief examination of the basis and origin of Christian belief is the 
sub-title of Dr. Percy Gardner’s Exploratio Evangelica. The author is 
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professor of classical archeology in the University of Oxford and is well 
known to all students of Greek antiquities. Like Professor Ramsay, Dr. 
Blass, and several other classical scholars of our day he has “ felt acutely 
the stress of the revived interest in the problems of theology and religion,” 
and, having arrived at ‘certain views in regard to the psychology and 
history of religion, he has by degrees thrown some of these views into 
the form of a treatise on the origin of Christianity.” Dr. Gardner tells 
us very frankly in the preface to his book that ‘‘in the field of psychology 
I am a Kantian or Neo-Kantian, with a special debt to Mill and Mansel. 
In the field of anthropology I owe most to Robertson Smith and Dr. 
Tylor. As regards the early history of Christianity, I have tried to follow 
the best writers, such as Harnack, Lightfoot, the Revilles, and Schiirer.” 
Professor Sabatier of Paris and Dr. James of Harvard are named as ex- 
ponents of similar psychological views. The general tendency of this 
book, as our author tells us, is to transfer the burden of support of Chris- 
tian doctrine from history to psychology, perhaps rather from the history 
of facts to the history of ideas. 

The contents of the volume are disposed in three books. In the first 
our author discusses “ first principles.” In the opening chapter he at- 
tempts to describe the present state of religious doctrine, and quotes ap- 
provingly the words of Amiel: “le déplacement du christianisme de la ré- 
gion historique dans la région psychologique est la voeu de notre époque.” 
Then follow two interesting chapters on the inspiration of conduct, and 
the practical grounds of belief. Professor Gardner would replace Des- 
cartes’ fundamental proposition, cogito ergo sum, by, volendo et amardo fio, 
which he declares to be a safer basis both for thought and life. Experience 
and doctrine, and doctrine and metaphysics are the titles of the next two 
chapters. Religious doctrine, says our author, in order to be justified in 
the courts of reason and history should possess the following notes: 
First, it should be based on real experience; second, on universal or com- 
mon experience; third, it must not be cast in the mould of false and per- 
verted intellectual views. This would make human experience the meas- 
ure of religious truth and drive pure (poor) reason out of court, in true 
Neo-Kantian fashion. Chapter VI treats of relative religion and contains 
this significant passage: “ Religious beliefs necessarily contain more 
of ideal than of scientific or strictly historic truth. And thus it may 
easily come to pass, that although a given belief contains a certain 
amount of intellectual error, yet it cannot be denied without the intro- 
duction of a larger and more serious error.” The intellectual then must 
be allowed to operate in the realm of religion, notwithstanding it may 
sometimes lead us astray. This is a slight concession to “ pure reason.” 
So far our author has treated of what he calls the statics of religious belief. 
But the great mass of these beliefs do not come through individual ex- 
perience, but are a matter of inheritance and tradition from our ances- 
tors. Hence Dr. Gardner turns now to consider religion in some of its 
historic aspects. He speaks most glowingly of the inspiration of history, 
declaring that “the principle of progress and of change consists in im- 
pulses or tendencies surging up, we do not see whence, into the ways of 
human life.” But these underlying ideas are not all admirable. Hence 
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our author passes to a discussion of the test of ideas. These tests are 
survival and beneficence. Ideas and myths, and the outgrowths of myths 
complete the subjects treated in the First Book. 

Book II is concerned with discussions pertaining to early Christian 
history. The Christian creed, the Gospels, Jesus as Messiah, the ethics 
of Jesus, the sayings and parables of Jesus, Christian miracles, the birth 
in Bethlehem, and the physical resurrection are the themes selected for 
special treatment. It will be seen that Dr. Gardner grapples with many 
of the most disputed questions connected with the origin of our faith. 
In general he preserves a talm, judicial mind. It seems to us, however, 
that he fails to rate the Gospels as highly as they deserve. The authors of 
these works were no ordinary men, and they had a high sense of the 
claims of truthfulness. Moreover they felt the supreme importance of 
the life, work, and teachings of Jesus. So far as they were able they repre- 
sented these in their true light. Dr. Gardner is accustomed to deal with 
Greek writers, whose themes are often trivial and whose sense of obligation 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, was not 
always profound. Our Gospels stand on a higher plane and demand more 
consideration at the hands of critics. Professor Gardner confesses him- 
self baffled too at many points. For example, he refuses to credit the 
Gospel statements regarding the physical resurrection of Jesus, and yet 
he cannot see how a general belief in the bodily resurrection could have 
arisen without a clear basis of fact. His judgment is plainly a priori, a 
thing which he strongly deprecates. Book III treats of early Christian 
doctrine. The incarnation, atonement, Holy Spirit, future life, baptism, 
communion, and inspiration are some of the themes touched upon. One 
is convinced as he finishes this goodly volume that its author has a vital 
faith in Christ; and a strong desire to have the message of salvation made 
known to the whole world. His words are worth candid consideration 
at every point, and though one cannot always concur in the conclusion, 
one is sure to respect the frank and honest purpose of the writer. (Put- 
nam, pp. viii, 520. $4.50.) E, K. M. 


Just why Savonarola should appear in the list of the World’s Epoch 
Makers is a question. There may be no question of his goodness and 
greatness and his desire for reform, but whether his work resulted in a 
new epoch in the history of the world is not so clear. To class him with 
Calvin and Wesley and Luther as makers of history seems out of pro- 
portion. This book, by G. M. Hardy, adds nothing to our knowledge of 
him. Its author does not attempt original work, and apparently uses only 
English books in the preparation of this. It is written in the eulogistic 
rather than the historical spirit, and gives a short and readable account of 
agreat man. It will be useful to those who do not have access to Villari’s 
work. (Scribner, pp. vii, 273. $1.25.) Cc. M. G. 


Prof. Herkless has written a scholarly and interesting work on 
Francis, Dominic, and the Mendicant Orders. The picture of the mendicant 
world, when the papacy was at the height of its temporal power and Chris- 
tian work greatly neglected, is clearly drawn. The work of the orders 
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is briefly considered both in the earlier period when they are carrying 
out the wishes of the founders in preaching and teaching and their later 
work when they are the inquisitors and leaders in thought in the Euro- 
pean universities. The chapter on the mendicants and scholasticism is 
especially worthy of study. Dominic is the teacher and attempts to stem 
the tide of heresy by teaching. The author shows that the inquisition was 
contrary to the wishes of Dominic, who would convert heretics by reason 
rather than by torture. The work of the Franciscans as “‘ slum workers” 
in the wretched quarters of the medizval city is mentioned. One is im- 
pressed with the similarity to the work of the Salvation Army of the 
present day, and it also shows that the Social Settlement is not a new 
idea. The book is to be commended for its fairness and scholarship, and 
will be useful to those who wish to get at the essentials of these important 
orders in brief form. (Scribner, pp. 237. $1.25.) Cc. M. G. 


The University of Pennsylvania has placed students of history under 
great obligations by its publication of ‘ Translation and Reprints from 
the Original Sources of European History.” One of the most valuable 
for the student of church history is the volume made up of Selections from 
Zwingli. These selections were made by Prof. S. M. Jackson, whose 
previous work on the Swiss Reformation well fits him for the task. These 
selections are made from those papers which have never before been 
translated into modern German or English. Five selections are trans- 
lated in the work, and the reading of them gives one a clearer view of the 
Swiss reformer than can be obtained in the ordinary church histories. 
The value of the work is increased by frequent notes by Prof. Jackson. It 
would be further increased by a fuller table of contents and an index. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., pp. 258. $1.25.) Cc. M. G 


Prof. J. Taylor Hamilton in 1900 published a History of the Moravian 
Church. From this he has extracted sections dealing with missions, and 
with some additions, has published the work as a whole for popular use. 
It omits all reference to the sources and literature. A marvelous record it 
is. No other narrative outside of the Apostolic affords so clear a testi- 
mony to the power of the gospel, and the continuous vitality of the faith, 
from the inception of the Brethren’s work until this day. There is no 
sign of any retrogression or of any diminution in intensity of interest, or 
in the volume of contribution, as the pages approach our own time. The 
story is an inexpugnable argument for missions, and a shining demonstra- 
tion of what the church can do if she be once aroused to the compre- 
hensiveness, depth, and conquering energy, of her life in God. This work 
bristles with facts, relieved by few reflections or criticisms. All denomi- 
nations could gather a knowledge of method, aid to simplicity in ma- 
chinery and spirit, and a stimulus to beneficence from these wonderful 
pages. Not the least witness:to the significance of the American church 
is found in the recital of Moravian enterprise in our own land. We can- 
not forbear alluding to Dr. A. C. Thompson’s absorbing studies in this 
field. (Times Publ. Co., Bethlehem, Pa., pp. xv, 235. $1.50 net.) 

Cc. D. H. 
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Latin America is an interesting book on an important subject, and one 
which should appeal to us at this time when we are coming into closer 
relations with our Central and South American neighbors. The book con- 
sists of five lectures delivered before Princeton Theological Seminary by 
Hubert W. Brown, who is well fitted for the task by his sixteen years of 
service as a missionary of the Presbyterian Board in Mexico. The author 
considers: (1) The religious belief of the pagan Indians. (2) The work 
done by the Roman Catholic Church. (3) The patriotic struggle for re- 
ligious liberty. (4) The work of the Protestants. (5) The problem to- 
day confronting missionary workers. The object of the work is to awaken 
an interest in Mexico, Central America, and South America as mission 
fields. Central South America is less known today than Central Africa, 
and there are millions in South America today who are pagan. The 
pagan territory in South America today equals in size the whole of 
Europe. The value of the book is increased by the full synopsis preced- 
ing each chapter. (Revell, pp. 308. $1.20 net.) Cc. M. G. 


The little handbook by Louise Manning Hodgkins, entitled Via 
Christi, an introduction to the study of missions, is the first of the series 
projected by the committee of the United Women’s Board of Missions, in 
the United States and Canada. The purpose of these manuals is to pro- 
mote the study of church extension. This work gives an outline of such 
a history, from the days of St. Paul to the new movements of the nine- 
teenth century. The plan is to give a survey of the progress in successive 


periods, each one being followed by quotations from selected writers of 
that time, and by suggestive topics for “‘ study or discussion,” and to this’ 
is appended a reference bibliography; each period is preceded by a chron- 
ological table. The book is certainly prepared with care and skill, and 
where used cannot fail to stimulate interest. One might criticise some 
irrelevant quotations. We are glad to note the good index. (Macmillan, 
pp. xix, 251. 50 cts. net.) Cc. D. H. 


Dr. Arthur T. Pierson is one of our most indefatigable writers on sub- 
jects connected with missions. He is just out with a Fourth Series of 
chapters on The Miracles of Missions, planned and executed in much the 
way with which we are familiar. The present volume contains fifteen 
sketches (a few of them not written by Dr. Pierson himself) drawn from 
widely separated mission fields and illustrating the difficulties and the 
triumphs belonging to very different types of effort. For example, two 
chapters describe the achievements in city missions of Frank Crossley at 
Manchester, Eng., and of George Miiller at his Orphanage in Bristol; 
four treat of efforts in Europe, including a survey of the Moravian work 
that has radiated from Herrnhut, the passionate life of Rabinowitz, the 
converted Jew, the chain of political and other events that made possible 
the McAlIl Mission in France, and a sketch of the unfolding of Protestant 
work in Spain; one takes us into the heart of Africa, to the country of 
“Khama the Good”; India and Burmah are each represented by one 
chapter, and Korea by two; Dr. Paton tells over the story of the New 
Hebrides once more; and two chapters are general, the one giving in- 
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stances of answer to prayer, the other instances of the power of the 
printed Bible. Dr. Pierson is an expert writer, clear and crisp in ex- 
pression, and ingenious in the marshaling of his materials. He is on fire 
always with enthusiasm and with spiritual earnestness. We believe that 
these books will have much utility in quickening interest in missionary 
topics, although we are occasionally led to doubt whether the author has 
not let his rhetoric and his desire to make a telling point run away with 
his cool judgment. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 257. $1.) W. S. P. 


In Presbyterian Foreign Missions Mr. Robert E. Speer has given an 
interesting historical sketch of the missionary work of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States. The history of the missions of this church 
in each one of its fields is told in a lively, readable way, without burden- 
ing the reader with many dry statistics. The book should be commended 
as a useful compendium of the extensive missionary work of the Presby- 
terian Church. (Presbyterian Board of Publication, pp. 296. 50 cts. net.) 

E. E. N. 


Few men have had such exceptional advantages and perhaps fewer 
have embraced the advantages they had with such abilities as Mr. A. 
Henry Savage-Landor in China during the Boxer uprising, the results 
of which are given us in his handsome two-volume work, China and the 
Allies. It is a book of large proportions, lavishly illustrated from person- 
ally taken photographs, and interesting on every page in what it tells us — 
interesting to the degree of fascination. 

The writer’s effort is simply to give us a narrative of events without 
prejudice as to any of the participants. The impression made on every 
candid reader must be that he has succeeded remarkably well. This will 
be specially seen in what he gives us as his estimate of the soldiery of the 
different allied forces, which is as fair as could be given —in his judg- 
ment on the looting craze, which is as wise and considerate as any one 
could render and in his presentation of the general question of the mis- 
sionaries which, while blunt, has the merit of being thoroughly common- 
sense, allowance being made for the usual tourist’s prejudice against mis- 
sions. We do not hesitate to commend to our churches at home the sug- 
gestion on which he lays his largest emphasis, that if missionaries are to 
be sent to China at all they should be men who are the very best in brain 
and are furnished with the greatest amount of all around common sense. 
This is wisdom, as we know from experience, since in China and every- 
where else in foreign lands it has been uniformly this sort of missionary 
who has accomplished the most permanent good. M. W. J. 


We are glad that reprints in pamphlet form have been made of two 
papers that appeared in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for July of this year, since both have value for the 
ethnological side of missionary science. 

The first of these is on The Natives of Hawaii, by Titus Munson Coan, 
M.D., the son of the well-known missionary. It aims to give a very con- 
densed statement of the peculiar ‘‘ Polynesian Charm” that so many ob- 
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servers have noted, not only in Hawaii, but in other Pacific islands. It 
then proceeds to argue that one of the important reasons for it is the re- 
striction of population (by infanticide) to an amount well suited to the 
physical conditions. Of course, Dr. Coan does not commend the method 
used, but praises the result. The paper is acute in several particulars, 
though lacking in completeness on its descriptive side. Various criticisms 
instantly present themselves, but the pamphlet has utility nevertheless. 
(pp. 9. 15 cts.) 

The second treats of The Semi-Civilized Tribes of the Philippine Islands, 
and is by Rev. Oliver C. Miller, a chaplain in our army. This is much 
more of an essay than the foregoing, and includes reference to many more 
sides of its subject. Mr. Miller has had unusual opportunities for ob- 
servation, being attached to the command of General Lawton, and has 
here brought together a very valuable brief summary of almost a dozen 
of the chief peoples of the Archipelago. The sympathetic tone of what 
he says, and its Christian purpose and hope are most grateful. The whole 
is an excellent study in condensed form. (pp. 21. 25 cts.) W. S. P. 


The Religion of Science Librafy is continuing to put the works of 
Bishop Berkeley within easy reach of those who would learn from this 
most suggestive writer. The “ Principles of Human Knowledge,” al- 
ready printed, is now followed by the Dialogues Between Hylas and 
Philonous. The work is prefaced by a brief but quite adequate preface, 
showing the characteristics and main teaching of the work. (Open Court 
Publ. Co., pp. vi, 136. 25 cts., paper.) 


New Modes of Thought, by C. T. Stockwell, contains two essays, one on 
the New Materialism and the other on the New Pantheism. These in turn 
arc broken rather unnecessarily into brief chapters. Appended is a tribute 
to Prof. E. D. Cope, late of the University of Pennsylvania. The book 
is interesting as an illustration of its title, and as reflecting in its many 
quotations the results of the experiments and speculations of many 
workers. Its argument, so far as it is argumentative, is to show that “ we 
must either accept materialism or something akin to modern pantheism.” 
The “ materialism ” is, of course, of the monistic hue. The author feels 
that something like a combination of the two can be secured through the 
idea of a limitless ether which may be thought as the body of God. (James 
H. West & Co., pp. 150. $1.) 


Dr. E. T. Collins’ book on The Soul: Its Origin and Relation to the 
Body; to the World; and to Immortality, is another suggestive manifesta- 
tion of the renewed interest in the problem of Immortality aroused in the 
presence of the modern scientific view of the world. It is the work of a 
physician who, from the phenomena of embryology, seeks to show that the 
soul is a distinct entity, indispensable for the realization of life. That 
furthermore the phenomena of dreams lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that the soul is immaterial and in its activity independent of the body, 
and is thus essentially immortal. The final sentence of the book fairly 
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summarizes its conclusions. ‘‘ From these facts, which are presented to 
the experience of every man during sleep and dreaming, it is conclusively 
shown that the soul is endowed with endless powers of existence which 
cannot be gainsaid or set aside by valid argumentation, thus answering the 
question propounded nearly two thousand years ago by the doubting 
members of the Church at Corinth, ‘ How are the dead raised, and with 
what manner of body do they come?’” The book is an interesting 
biological and psychological study; but its argument is too often vitiated 
by what logicians would call the fallacy of direct inference from the par- 
ticular to the subalternating universal to carry with it the conviction of 
truth which its author believes belongs to it. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 335. 
$1.50.) A. L. G. 


No one has probably undertaken to at all familiarize himself with the 
great literature of India, even in a second-hand way, without feeling that 
when he came to the two great Epics, with their enormous proportions, 
their obviously composite character, and their multitudinous and often 
apparently incongruous moods of thought, he was face to face with a 
literary product whose complexity was almost hopeless. When the casual 
student has turned for illumination to the works of interpreters of this 
literature his earlier discouragement has been brought almost to the verge 
of despair. He has been forced to the conviction that an enormous 
amount of most careful and minute scholarly analysis of the Epics must 
be done before there can be really clarified results. It is as a most 
valuable contribution to this end that among the Yale Bicentennial publi- 
cations the learned successor of Professor Whitney has put forth his 
Great Epic of India. The work is characterized by the minuteness of pre- 
cise scholarship, the soberness of judgment, the objectivity of view, the 
sanity of interpretation which are recognized as the characteristics of the 
work of Professor E. Washburn Hopkins. The work is divided into six 
chapters treating respectively of the Literature Known to the Epic Poets, 
the Interrelation of the Two Epics, Epic Philosophy, Epic Versification, 
Origin and Development of the Epic, Date of the Epic; followed by 
Appendices and full Index. The text of the book is 403 pages; of these 
166 are occupied with the chapter on versification, to which an appendix 
adds some twenty-five pages of illustrative material. This will perhaps 
indicate the technical character of the work as a whole. The long chapter 
on Epic Philosophy occupying, with that on versification, nearly two- 
thirds of the work, in the precision of its illustrative passages and its close 
adherence to the oriental terms and methods of classification supplies 
a mine of study for the historian of Indian philosophy; while the elabo- 
rated appendix of Parallel Phrases in the two Epics indicates the pains- 
taking accuracy with which the study of their relations is taken up. The 
work is thus that of a scholar for scholars primarily. At the same time 
it is one of those volumes from which he who is no Sanskrit specialist 
will be able to get a new and enriched apprehension of the characteristics 
of one of the great literatures of the world. (Scribner, pp. xviii, 485. 
$4 net.) A. L. G. 
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Mr. Henry Wood writes in an exceedingly pleasant and readable style, 
and his Symphony of Life, in the various essays which it contains, develops 
in various ways his characteristic mood of transcendental thought. The 
idea that ‘man is not a body with a soul, but a soul with a body” might 
not unfairly be called his theme. In various ways he accents the 
supremacy of the psychical over the material, leading up to a phase of the 
vague, immanential, psychical monism which is so characteritic of our 
time. The book is not exactly food, but it is a stimulant, and in places, 
in spite of its even tempered flow, might serve as a valuable counter- 
irritant. It is quite probable that it might serve of most value to those 
who will be the last to read it. (Lee & Shepard, pp. 302. $1.25.) 

A. L. G. 


In The Mystery of Baptism Dr. Axtell thinks he has discovered the 
solution of the sacrament. The preface and introduction indicate the 
kindly spirit in which the theme is developed. His purpose is not po- 
lemical, for he seeks through renewed investigation some higher level of 
meaning on which Christians may unite, or at least exercise fellowship 
with one another. He gives an architectonic form to his discussion by 
beginning at an outer court, or the preparatory stage, in which he treats 
of Greek, Jewish, and Johannic baptism. This constitutes Part I. In Part 
II we enter into the inner court, for which Christian baptism furnishes 
the material: and here the order of treatment unfolds the mystery and its 
meaning, — qualification for induction, in which the claims of infant bap- 
tism are well stated; the benefits of baptism, the mode of baptism, and the 
history of the change of mode. Part III inducts us into the Holy place; 
herein spiritual baptism is surveyed as inclusive of our Lord’s affusion of 
the Holy Spirit; then follow the baptism of life as the hope of the soul, the 
baptism of power as the hope of humanity, the baptism of fire as the 
hope of glory. This is a vague and hazardous interpretation of the 
mystery of Godliness. The author, however, has kept true to his inten- 
tion, and has avoided all that is usually provocative of bitterness. The 
acrimony engendered by the earlier disputes concerning sacramental 
questions was mainly due to the sacerdotal and the Christological doc- 
trines involved. In the later stages of debate, they have come down to a 
lower level of strife about the etymology of words and the constitution of 
the church. The author kindles no fire into which he would cast those 
who think differently, but rather starts a friendly blaze on the hearth, 
around which he would have all the members of the household gather. 
The chief point of weakness in the arguments of all modern liberal con- 
structionists is the concession that baptizo signified in New Testament 
times, immersion. It does indeed mean drowning, but more frequently it 
stands for affusion, sprinkling or bathing, while in the major number of 
cases, and those of the highest import, the usage was purely metaphorical, 
and in such form as would allow no thought of immersion. The writer 
justly defends infant baptism. He also sets the classic passages in 
Romans and Colossians in their true perspective. His view of the changes 
in the mode is substantially correct. The discussion of the spiritual bap- 
tism is the least satisfactory part of the book. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 


vi, 306. $1.20.) c. D. H. 
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The Education of Teachers, by Chancellor W. H. Payne of the University 
of Nashville, is written by a man with large experience and some healthy 
old-fashioned convictions. He has not been stampeded by the latest 
educational fads and gives good reason for the faith that is in him. He 
pleads for education of teachers in broad and deep lines, in opposition to 
a superficial training by a “laboratory” method. He has high and true 
ideals for the teacher, and his book is full of suggestive remarks and in- 
spiring thoughts. We especially commend the tone of sober sense that 
characterizes the volume. Two baccalaureate sermons to teachers are 
appended to the volume. (Richmond, B. F. Johnson Publ. Co., pp. 272, 
$1.50.) A. T. P. 


President Alexander C. Millar of Hendrix College, in his book, 
Twentieth Century Educational Problems, discusses some of the more pressing 
questions which face the college leader of the present time, such as the dis- 
tinction between college and university, with the proper functions of each; 
the correlation of the various grades of education; the place of the public 
high school, and of the independent academy; the uniform requirements 
for degrees, etc. The: discussions are marked by clearness and ample 
illustration, although not by originality or special power. The author 
advocates a scheme by which all the schools of each denomination may 
be related to each other and find their climax in a university. This, his 
own church, the Methodist, is trying to carry out. In a church with so 
strong a polity and so loyal a constituency it may be possible, but it can 
hardly be adopted generally. (Hinds and Noble, pp. xiv, 231. $1.) 

Ay D:D: 


The volume entitled Sunday-School Movements in America was written 
by Miss Brown in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in the Faculty of Philosophy of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The necessities of the case required a scholarly and accurate 
piece of work. The volume justifies this requirement. The distinctive 
value of the book lies in the information presented regarding various 
movements in different churches in this country to improve and vitalize 
Sunday-school methods. We know of no book which gives fuller infor- 
mation upon the history of the American Sunday-school Union, the Na- 
tional Convention system, the International Series, the Chautauqua move- 
ment, and the Bible Study Union. The book is also full of information 
regarding denominational work in these lines. In conclusion we have as 
the result of her study a critique of the Sunday-school as it exists today, 
with some valuable suggestions regarding improvements, and a proposed 
course of Sunday-school study, which will repay careful consideration by 
the many who are trying to do reconstructive work in our day. A well 
selected Bibliography is appended. The book is a fine piece of work, and 
fills an important place. (Revell Co., pp. 269. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


Every new volume of “ The Committee of Fifty on the Temperance 
Problem” is very welcome. We have already had “ The Legal Aspect” 
and “The Economic Aspect.” This new volume may be called “ The 
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Social Aspect,” though the work is entitled Substitutes for the Saloon. The 
object in view in each successive volume is to secure a body of facts which 
may serve as a basis for intelligent public and private action. The special 
committee engaged upon the study of this latest report was composed of 
Professor Francis G. Peabody, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, and Professor Williain M. Sloane. The chief worker under them 
was Rev. Raymond Calkins of Pittsfield, Mass., who has in turn had 
others working with him, and making special investigations. These re- 
sults have been carefully collated, and put into literary form for the pur- 
poses of this report. The main purpose of this study is to discover how 
far the saloon serves as a social center, apart from satisfying the physical 
craving for stimulants. The logic of the book is this: If certain condi- 
tions of our social equipment deny to a certain class natural and healthy 
avenues of social life; if the saloon is the attractive and the only attractive 
center of social life in certain spheres; and if few or feeble or ill advised 
other methods are available to answer this legitimate social craving, then 
legal methods and economic considerations cope in vain with this evil. 
The committee’s investigations are directed to discover the extent and 
quality of this attractiveness and to find out by what agencies society is 
attempting to supply social substitutes for the saloon or to undermine the 
social attractiveness of the saloon with its bad environments by other 
centers of social power under better auspices. The study shows the be- 
ginning of widespread interest in this phase of effort, but shows how 
meager it is up to date, and how difficult to meet the social power of the 
saloon without resorting to means accentuating some of the evil methods 
of the saloons themselves; how hard it is to find any “soft drinks” or 
any philanthropical or educational substitutes for the freedom and license 
and “at home” feeling of the saloon in its present atmosphere. And 
yet a beginning has been made, and the book will be a surprise and a 
revelation to many people who have never looked into the subject. The 
remarkable success of some efforts, and the cordial response accorded 
to some workers when true fraternization has been effected, is proof that 
along this line is perhaps the most potent agency to overthrow the force 
of the saloon. It is impossible to analyze this book in detail without 
writing out the full story of these fascinating pages. Two chapters tell of 
the Clubs of the People, and of various ways in which the Club instinct has 
been utilized to fight the social attractions of the saloon. Labor Unions, 
Working Men’s Clubs, such well-known organizations as the Hollywood 
Inn, and various organizations in connection with such plants as the 
National Cash Register Co. and many others are used to illustrate the 
power of the Club to combat the saloon. In a similar way the experi- 
ment of Night Schools, free or cheap lecture courses and musical socie- 
ties are discussed in a chapter on Popular Education. What the churches 
and the settlkement are doing is shown at length. Indoor and outdoor 
amusements, lunch rooms, and coffee houses, especially the English 
Temperance Houses, are discussed in several chapters. Closely allied 
to the problem of social power of the saloon is the impossibility of making 
the home a social center of attraction in congested districts. This fact 
is one of the chief items of indictment in the tenement house evil, so that 
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this report takes up the housing of the working people. The chapter of 
this volume discussing this problem is one of the best available on the 
subject, and has the advantage of giving data up to the present time, 
This third volume of the valuable books from the Committee of Fifty 
ought to be of the highest interest to the country, for it discusses a prac- 
tically new phase of the temperance problem. Other sides of this evil are 
often discussed: this is fresh and vital, of absorbing interest, is unhack- 
neyed, and ought to be stimulating. Every minister might find here most 
important and new material for his temperance work. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., pp. 397. $1.30.) A. R. M. 


In very brief compass we have here a handbook for charity workers, by 
one of the most distinguished workers in the country. Dr. Devine, secre- 
tary of the New York Charity Organization Society, is well known to all 
interested in poor relief. His Practice of Charity, Individual, Associated, 
and Organized, is as good a thing as any one in the country could do in the 
space of a handbook. The fundamental principles, many of the practical 
methods, and some of the perplexing problems are here discussed in an 
admirable manner. There are other books which give more in detail 
what the New Charity is meant to be and to do, but this book defines 
clearly and briefly and from the inside, practical view what charity is, who 
need help, false substitutes for it, the relation of the church to charity. Per- 
haps the “ Illustrative Problems” will interest and strengthen the reader 
as much as anything in the book. ‘“ Cases” from his own experience evi- 
dently are very instructive. The busy pastor, the charity worker, 
and the general reader can get nothing better in small compass than this 
book. (Lentilhon Co., pp. 186. 60 cts.) A. R. M. 


The author of this book believes both in The Old Evangel and the New 
Evangelism, as he has denominated his book. Mr. Eaton has written a 
book in which, while he points out clearly and sharply the faults of the 
church of today, yet enters upon no cheap diatribe, nor does he indulge 
in mere croaking. He believes seriously in the signs which point to a 
quickening conscience over the need of a deeper religious experience in 
our churches. He sees in the accepted results of much scientific study, in 
the awakened social consciousness, and in the enlargement of interna- 
tional relationship indications of a readiness for some new and enlarged 
spiritual impact, which the church is now anxiously expecting. The 
author has broad sympathies and hopeful expectations, as evidenced in his 
early chapters, but he is not blinded to the serious perils of the church 
today, and voices his convictions in plain and forcible style. He calls for 
a return to the old Evangel not in a reactionary spirit, but as actually 
needed in human nature to give spiritual momentum to the newer views 
and larger opportunities of the day. (Revell Co., pp. 162. $1.) A. R. M. 


Whoever thinks that the world has outgrown the Decalogue should 
purchase the little book by G. Campbell Morgan, The Ten Commandments. 
The author does not concern himself with the history or the historical and 
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critical problems in which the Decalogue is involved. His aim is to 
present and enforce the significance of these old commands as supreme 
rules for twentieth century living. He has succeeded, and in his own 
fresh, vigorous way he gives the old words new life. His example might 
be profitably imitated by many preachers. May they buy the book and 
learn how to do it. (Revell, pp. 126. 50 cts.) E. E. N. 


Here is a book of an unusual character, a short volume of funeral ser- 
mons, entitled J am the Resurrection and the Life. It is published as the re- 
sult of a suggestion made at the Lutheran Convention at Baltimore in 
1897, and is designed to furnish homiletic aid to the pastors of that church 
who, “ for want of time or proper equipment, have felt embarrassed when 
called upon, often on very short notice, to conduct a burial in the English 
language.” The little volume consists of sermons preached by Lutheran 
pastors on funeral occasions, and designed to suggest appropriate lines 
of thought to be used or imitated. There are fifty-one such brief outlines, 
with text and elaboration under such captions as: For infants and young 
children, for children, for confirmed youth, for young men, for young 
women, for young married men, for young married women, for middle 
aged men, for middle aged women, for elderly men and women, for ex- 
traordinary occasions. Manuals presenting appropriate scripture selec- 
tions to be read on such occasions are not rare, but this is the only book 
furnishing sermons for such occasions that we have met. It is a book 
liable to misuse, and offering a temptation to undue reliance upon its re- 
sources. But for its purpose in the Lutheran Church in helping to formu- 
late English expression, it may have a very legitimate use. The sermons 
themselves (published anonymously) are excellent, in the main, and fur- 
nish a wide range of helpful and comforting thoughts. In a communion 
where formal sermons are called for, this little manual may furnish stimu- 
lus of thought and variety in thinking, if not misused, as a substitute for 
individual work. (Am. Lutheran Publication Board, pp. 336. $1.) 

A. R. M. 


We welcome this Manual of Sacred Rhetoric, by Rev. Barnard Feeney, 
as an excellent contribution from a Catholic source, to works upon Homi- 
letics. It is designed for the training of Catholic priests in the art of 
preaching. It isa common mistake of Protestants that the Catholic priest- 
hood pay little attention to preaching. This volume will dispel that illu- 
sion, and the reader will find a carefully prepared and elaborate discussion 
of “ Sacred Rhetoric.” Parts of the book are of local color and interest, 
and present the subject with special reference to the type of matter and 
method in the Roman church. But apart from this, the book is a valuable 
addition to homiletics for the general reader and student of the ser- 
monic art. Beside the more formal and scholarly treatment of the com- 
ponent parts of the sermon, the book abounds in admirable advice to 
students as to preparation and delivery; and is full of good common sense 
in practical suggestion. We know of no book in homiletics which has so 
much to say about the conversational style in preaching. Some excellent 
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points are made in the way of acquiring this simple but difficult quality, 
The author is enthusiastic in emphasizing the function of preaching in his 
church; and a Protestant reader has reason to be thankful for such a vital 
and excellent treatise from a fellow-worker in the Catholic church. We 
wish to record our congratulations and appreciation. (B. Herder, St. 
Louis, pp. 336. $1.25.) A. R. M, 


On taking up for the first time Mr. John P. Hylan’s Public Worship 
one is in doubt whether to laugh or to weep. It is a straightforward state- 
ment of the statistical results of an inquiry — one might say, an inquisi- 
tion — made among from two to three hundred persons in the hope of dis- 
covering something about “ the psychology of Public Worship.” Two dis- 
tinct sets of questions were used, the one relating rather to the general 
observance of Sunday and the externals of church attendance, the other 
to the inner aspects of experience in connection with church-going. The 
feeling either of satire or of regret that arises at the first opening of these 
pages will probably give place to unexpected interest in the expressions 
collected and the annotations thereon. The method is good, but at points 
rather crudely applied and certainly not spread over a wide enough num- 
ber of cases to be highly significant. Some of the questions seem foolish 
and some not altogether well put, but the discussion based upon the replies 
is not only earnest, but often suggestive. We are glad that this study 
has been made, though we are not clear that it decidedly extends the range 
of positive knowledge. We cannot help thinking that if the author had a 
broader acquaintance with the literature of Liturgics than his bibliography 
would indicate he would have been able to make more of his inquiry on 
every side. (Open Court Publ. Co., pp. 94. 25 cts.) W. S. P. 


The volume of Verses, by Helen R. Hamersley Stickney, is full of 
gentle devotional spirit. The author speaks the language of the heart, and 
the wholesome Christian sentiment which pervades the book will make it 
acceptable to all who have natures that crave contentment and cheer. 
There is evident in each poem a simple and unaffected desire to convey to 
the reader the pleasures of a life that has won its own happiness and 
peace. (Putnam, pp. 125.) SiDiiia 


There comes to our table a little pamphlet officially put forth by the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of New York on the Grand Jubilee of 1901, 
in which are set forth the doctrinal nature of the special indulgence pro- 
claimed by Pope Leo XIII in 1900, and now extended to the whole Catho- 
lic world, with the rules for its attainment. The student of Romish doc- 
trine and practice will here find explicit statements regarding the Church’s 
authority which a Protestant naturally cannot accept, and a code of regu- 
lations as to the method of working out one’s own salvation, which a 
Protestant must regard as simply a perpetuation of the ancient Pharasaic 
legalism in an extreme form. But we doubt not that to “the faithful” 
what seems like a curious anachronism to us will be a comfort and a joy. 
(P. J. Kenedy, pp. 62.) 
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Stirring Facts is a small brochure by Lewellyn James Davies, mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Church at Chi Nan Fu, in which are gathered to- 
gether in an interesting way many of the facts with which the Church at 
home has become already acquainted and some of which it has not known, 
with the effect of creating a most hopeful impression of the mission out- 
look in China. The contents of the pages were originally delivered as an 
address. (Westminster Press, pp. 39. 10 cts.) 


Wm. T. Ellis suggests in a little tract called The Consecration Meeting 
some good points in the conduct of this service in Christian Endeavor 
meetings, and furnishes suggestions for varying the meeting each month 
in the year. Some good points are made. The same writer furnishes a 
convenient litthe monograph on the history and organization, entitled 
Facts and Principles of the Christian Endeavor Society, with many practical 
hints on the conduct of the society. It gives in brief space the most im- 
portant things to know about the society. (Westminster Press, 2 cts. 
and 5 cts.) 
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Alumni Pews. 


The Recorv wll be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION. 


The Alumni Association of Hartford Theological Seminary 
for Eastern New England held its fourteenth annual meeting 
in Boston, November 4th. Elbridge Torrey, Esq., spoke in 
memory of Rev. Dr. A.C. Thompson. Prof. A. L. Gillett repre- 
sented the Seminary, and Rev. H. H. Leavitt of Somerville gave 
a paper on “ The Kind of Missionary Needed, and How to Get 
Him.” 

The following officers and committees were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Rev. H. C. Alvord; Vice-President, Rev. J. L. 
Kilbon; Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. A. J. Dyer; Members of 
Executive Committee, Rev. Geo. A. Hall, Mr. E. W. Snow; 
Committee on Increase of Ministry and Correspondence, Rev. 
Nicholas Van der Pyl, Rev. D. P. Hatch, Rev. H. C. Adams; 
Committee on Endowment, Rev. B. F. Hamilton, Rev. F. A. 
Warfield, Rev. C. F. Weeden; Committee on Instruction and 
Apparatus, Rev. J. L. Barton, Rev. E. N. Hardy, Rev. W. C. 
Rhoades. 





The recent deaths among our Alumni have been notably 
numerous, four of them falling within the month of September. 
The list includes 


Edmund Wright, °39, on July 20th, at Seattle, Wash. ; 
Holly H. Avery [’87], on Sept. 2d, at Unadilla, Neb. ; 
Allen Hastings, ’89, on Sept. 5th, at Pasadena, Cal.; 

Hiram B. Putnam, ’66, on Sept. 22d, at Derry, N. H.; 
Augustus C. Thompson, °38, on Sept. 26th, at Boston. 


We subjoin a brief notice of each of these ended lives, taking 
them up in the order of their graduation. 
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Dr. A. C. Thompson occupied a unique place in our institu- 
tional life. A member of the third class to graduate, brother of 
Professor William Thompson (whose service in the Faculty 
stretched fifty-five years, from 1834 to 1889), early a tutor for a 
brief period, later for eighteen years a regular lecturer on For- 
eign Missions, for more than half a century a member of the 
Pastoral Union, and for nineteen years a Trustee, always a 
stanch friend and supporter of the Seminary, and for many years 
one of its most constant and munificent benefactors — he stood 
forth as not only the oldest of our active constituency, but in 
manifold ways one of the most influential and revered of its 
circle. The bare statistical facts of his long career of almost 
ninety years are these: He was born at Goshen, Conn., on 
April 30, 1812; he studied at Yale College, but was prevented 
from graduating by ill health; he took his divinity course at 
East Windsor, graduating in 1838; he then went abroad for 
study, being one of the earliest Americans to utilize the advan- 
tages of German university training; on his return he served for 
a short time as tutor in Hebrew at this Seminary; in 1842 he 
was ordained and installed at the Eliot Church, Roxbury, re- 
taining the pastorate there till his death —a period of fifty-nine 
years; in 1854-5, in company with Dr. Anderson, he visited the 
missions of the American Board in India; for forty-four years, 
from 1849 to 1893, he was a member of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Board, during the last seven years being its chair- 
man ; from 1845 till 1900 he was the author of a great variety of 
books, largely devotional and meditative, the last being, how- 
ever, a monumental history of his own church; he was a recog- 
nized expert in the field of Foreign Missions, served as lecturer 
on the subject at Andover in 1877-80 and at Hartford in 
1883-1901, and published several standard books on missionary 
history; he was always delicate in health, and passed through 
many long and painful sicknesses, but was always an indefatiga- 
ble student and worker nevertheless ; his library, now bestowed 
upon this Seminary, was extensive and in the direction of Mis- 
sions extraordinary; he was thrice married, and is survived by 
his wife, one son, and two daughters. His personal qualities and 
his peculiar relations to Hartford Seminary are indicated in the 
official minutes regarding him that are elsewhere printed in this 
issue. His death occurred in the evening of September 26th, 
and the funeral followed on September 30th, a deputation of the 
Faculty being present and President Hartranft making one of 
the addresses. 
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Edmund Wright was another of our oldest graduates, be- 
longing to the fourth class. He was born at Easthampton, 
Mass., on July 1, 1808 (almost four years before Dr. Thompson), 
His college training was at Williams in the class of 1836, and 
his theological course at East Windsor followed immediately. 
From the Seminary he went almost at once into mission work 
at St. Louis. After three years he was ordained there, and in 
1843 was installed over the church at Weston, Mo., in the west- 
ern part of the state, where he remained six years. The next 
seven years were spent as a missionary pastor in St. Louis. His 
longest service was that of District Superintendent for Missouri 
of the American Bible Society, beginning in 1863 and reaching 
a full twenty-five years, to 1888. In the time of the war and 
afterward his labors were particularly fruitful, but that his zeal 
continued strong to the end is shown by the fact that in his last 
year in office he traveled almost 25,000 miles and delivered 150 
addresses for the cause of Bible dissemination. On his eight- 
ieth birthday he resigned, and subsequently removed to Ne- 
braska. In 1893 he went to Seattle, Wash., to live with his 
daughter, Mrs. William T. Whitney. The testimony borne to 
the beauty of his character as shown in his last days is that “ he 
was a benediction in our midst.” Mr. Wright was married in 
1842 to Miss A. F. Hurd, of Bridport, Vt. Their golden wed- 
ding was duly celebrated in 1892, and Mrs. Wright survives, 
with the daughter above named. Mr. Wright, like Dr. Thomp- 
son, was the last member of his class to pass away. 


Hiram B. Putnam was a representative of the middle period 
of the Seminary history, being a member of the first class to 
graduate in Hartford. He was born at Danvers, Mass., on 
January 27, 1840. He graduated at Amherst College in 1860, 
but did not begin his Seminary life at once. After graduating 
from Hartford in 1866 he waited for two years before entering 
the active ministry, being ordained in 1868 as pastor of the 
church at West Concord, N. H. From the beginning of 1874 
for over three years he was pastor of the Tabernacle Church in 
Salem, Mass. Thence he went to the church in Charlotte, Vt., 
in 1882 to the Third Church of Burlington in the same state, 
and in 1885 to the younger of the two churches in Derry, N. 
H., now called the Central Church. Here he remained in serv- 
ice during the sixteen years till his death. In The Congrega- 
tionalist for November 2d is an appreciative tribute to the worth 
of his services in the ministry, and to his ability and consecra- 
tion as a man. 
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Holly H. Avery and Allen Hastings belong to the later period 
of our institutional life, the former studying for two years in the 
class of 1887 and the latter graduating in 1889. Mr. Avery was 
a graduate of Doane College in 1882. The completion of his 
Seminary course was prevented by ill health. In spite of this he 
pressed forward into ministerial work. He was ordained as 
pastor at St. Francis, Kan., in November, 1888, and extended 
his work the next year to Bird City, continuing till 1891. In 
1893 his physical disabilities culminated in total blindness. This 
affliction did not prevent his being called in 1894 to the church 
at Steele City, Neb., where for the remaining seven years of his 
life he labored with fidelity and satisfaction to the people. 


Mr. Hastings was another instance of a manly struggle to do 
the work of a minister in the face of bodily infirmity. Born in 
Massachusetts, he took his college course at Amherst, graduat- 
ing in 1884. A tendency to pulmonary troubles caused him to 
spend some time as a “cowboy” on the mesas of Arizona. 
Then followed his three years’ course at Hartford. After grad- 
uating here he became assistant pastor of the Plymouth Church 
in Milwaukee, Wis., remaining more than a year. Early in 
1891 he was ordained pastor of the Plymouth Church in St. 
Louis, working there with success until May, 1895. In Sep- 
tember, 1892, he was married to Miss Mary S. Longfellow of 
Machias, Me., the sister of C. H. Longfellow, ’90. While at St. 
Louis he joined his Seminary classmate E. F. Wheeler in edit- 
ing a weekly newspaper representing the Congregational 
churches of the city and vicinity. This is but one of the many 
ways in which he made himself felt as a useful force among the 
churches. From St. Louis he went to California, hoping to se- 
cure better health conditions. He was first pastor of the 
churches at Bloomington and Rialto. After two years he took 
charge for a year of the newly-formed Lake Avenue Church in 
Pasadena. Again in 1899 he was pastor at Ontario, where in 
1900 he was succeeded by John Barstow, ’87. His death oc- 
curred at Pasadena. He is survived by his wife and six children, 
five of them boys. 





The meeting of the American Board, October 8-11, brought together 
a notable array of Hartford alumni. The list included over a hundred 
names, all told, or about eighty-five exclusive of those resident in Hart- 
ford itself. The earliest classes represented -were 1857 (S. B. Forbes), 


1860 (Dr. E. M. Pease), 1866 (L. H. Hallock), 1868 (W. S. Hawkes and 
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A. W. Hazen), and 1870 (A. S. Clark). From 1872 to 1876 every class was 
represented, and from 1879 to 1901 every class except 1882, 1895, and 
1896. A number of those present had not visited Hartford since gradua- 
tion or for many years. The roll of foreign missionaries present included 
Dr. E. M. Pease, ’60, formerly of Micronesia; L. S. Crawford, ’79, for- 
merly of Turkey; G. A. Wilder, ’80, of East Africa; W. F. English, ’85, 
formerly of Turkey; H. L. Bailey, ’89, formerly of India; W. P. Clarke, 
‘ot, of Bulgaria; H. K. Wingate, ’93, of Turkey; Lewis Hodous, ’oo, and 
E. H. Smith, ’or, under appointment for China. Just before the Semi- 
nary reception on the third day an informal gathering of alumni was held 
in the Chapel, at which about sixty were present. Professor Pratt said a 
few words about the Seminary, Dr. Pease and Messrs. Wilder, Wingate, 
and Hodous brought greetings from the missionary force, and Mr. H. A. 
Bridgman, °87, spoke of the need of aid for the family of his friend Allen 
Hastings, 89. The occasion will long be remembered for the earnest 
affection and loyalty expressed for our Alma Mater. 





The many friends and admirers of Dr. Lyman Whiting, ’42, of East 
Charlemont, Mass., will regret to know that in August he and his wife ex- 
perienced a serious carriage accident. Happily they escaped without 
great injury. 


I. C. Meserve, ’69, who is making his home in New Haven, Conn., 
at present, has been supplying the church at Portland in the same state 
for some months. He has recently declined a call to the pastorate there. 


One of the sermons before the recent meeting of the Kentucky State 
Association was by Martin K.. Pasco, ’69, of Berea. 


After a three years’ pastorate at Union, Me., where he was much be- 
loved, Henry M. Perkins, ’72, has resigned, that he may remove to Mel- 
rose, Mass., to secure educational advantages for his children. 


Daniel Staver, ’74, has accepted a call to remove from Forest Grove, 
Ore., to Huntington and Ontario in the same state, a transfer from the 
extreme northwestern corner to the eastern border, 300 miles away. 


The tidings from Franklin S. Hatch, ’76, appointed last winter as 
general superintendent of the Y. P. S. C. E. in Southern India, are most 
interesting. After a great journey by way of the Mediterranean, he was 
welcomed at Bombay by Edward S. Hume, ’75, took a short tour through 
northern India, and is now immersed in the intricacies and labors and 
hopes and longings that belong with his extensive responsibilities. In 
July he gave over forty sermons and addresses in different places, includ- 
ing two in a camp of Boer prisoners. Since then he has been in Ceylon 
and Travencore. His address is care of the Y. M. C. A., Madras. 


Edward A. Hazeltine, ’79, has been called from Miller’s Place, L. I, 
to Rushville and Reed’s Corners, near Canandaigua Lake in western New 
York. 
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Herman P. Fisher, ’83, for nearly seven years pastor at Crookston, 
Minn., has been offered a scholarship for special study for a year in church 
history, to which he gave special attention as a graduate student in the 
Seminary. 


Professor Gillett, ’83, read a paper before the Central Conference of 
Worcester, Mass., on October 22, on “ The Ministry of Teaching and the 
Teaching of the Ministry.” 


Charles S. Lane, ’84, of the First Presbyterian Church in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., has been given a four months’ leave of absence by his people, be- 
ginning in February next, that he may take a trip to the Mediterranean 
and the Holy Land. 


Charles A. Mack, ’84, has resigned his charge at Inkster, N. D., and 
has accepted a call to Fessenden in the same state. 


The class of 1885 has had several notable happenings to record. Wm. 
A. Bartlett has closed his pastorate of five years at the Kirk Street Church 
in Lowell, Mass., to become the successor of Dr. E. P. Goodwin in the 
important First Church in Chicago. While he was at Lowell his church 
grew from about 470 members to over 630, and he is given back to the 
Interior only with great reluctance by his energetic and devoted eastern 
parish. Perhaps as a providential equalization, Wm. E. Strong has 
changed from his field in Jackson, Mich., where he has been for six 
years, to the First Church in Amherst, Mass., where he was installed 
on October 24. The Seminary was represented at this occasion by Pro- 
fessor Merriam, who preached the sermon. On the Pacific Coast Wm. 
W. Scudder has been enthusiastically welcomed to his new work as Home 
Missionary Superintendent for Washington, after serving for the whole 
sixteen years since his graduation as pastor in Alameda, Cal., during 
which his church grew from a membership of 50 to over 300. His class- 
mate,*George B. Hatch, read a striking paper on the church’s loss of power 
in certain directions at the recent gathering of the churches of northern 
California at Oakland. In Ohio we get interesting news of the celebration 
in September of a completed decade in the pastorate of Charles S. Mills at 
the Pilgrim Church in Cleveland. The advance of the church during this 
period is notably shown by the growth in membership from 310 to over 850, 
in the building up of a Sunday-school of over 1,000 scholars, in the erection 
of a remarkably complete church edifice, costing over $150,000, and in 
aggregate benevolences of $53,000. 


Early in October Charles H. Curtis, ’86, was installed pastor at Worth- 
ington, Minn., R. P. Herrick, ’83, participating in the service. Mr. Curtis 
is president of the Minnesota Y. P. S. C. E. 


Among the class of 1887 we note the following happenings: William 
Gardner, who has for some years been pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
at Wells, Minn., has accepted a call to the Congregational Churches at 
Windsor and Leeds, Wis.; Henry Kingman preached the sermon before 
the recent gathering of the churches of southern California at San Diego: 
John W. Whittaker resigned in August from the First Church in Savan- 
nah, Ga. 
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Jules A. Derome, ’88, after six years’ service at Mapleton, Minn., has 
accepted a call to Plankinton, S. D. 


Henry L. Bailey, ’89, having completed ten years of faithful work at 
Middletown Springs, Vt., has removed to Longmeadow, Mass., to suc- 
ceed Dr. S. G. Barnes (spec. ’91-2). 


At the Minnesota Home Missionary Jubilee in September papers were 
read by George M. Morrison, ’90, and Henry Holmes, ’92, on “ Our 
Realization of God,” the former regarding the subject as seen “in the life 
of a Christian,” the latter as seen “in Christ” Himself. 


Morris W. Morse, ’90, has resigned his charge at Crete, Neb. 


Arthur L. Golder, ’91, after two years’ work at Rindge, N. H., is 
transferred to the church in Farmington in the same state. 


The Hope Church of Worcester, Mass., has thriven under the ten 
years’ pastorate of Ellsworth W. Phillips, ’91, tripling its membership, 
doubling its Sunday-school, building a new church, and long ago passing 
from the state of a mission enterprise to independence. 


Lyman P. Hitchcock, ’92, has closed his pastorate of four years at 
Schenectady, N. Y., that he may remove to California. He has been 
called to succeed W. W. Scudder, ’85, at Alameda. 


Graham Lee, ’92, who has been diligently at work under the Presby- 
terian Board in Corea, is in this country on a furlough. 


A. H. Plumb, Jr. (spec. ’91-2), began work at Clarendon, Vt., on June 
1. The church building has recently been beautified within and was re- 
opened for use on September 29. 


Frederick A. Sumner, ’94, who for four years has been at Little Falls, 
Minn., has received a call to the Pilgrim Church in Minneapolis, to: suc- 
ceed C. B. Moody, ’80, which he has accepted. 


Everett D. Francis, ’95, has been called from Ludlow Center, Mass., to 
Monroe, Conn. 


James B. Sargent, ’97, of Thorndike, Mass., has accepted a call to 
Bath, Me. 


Charles A. Brand, ’98, after doing excellent work at Huron, S. D., has 
been obliged by ill health to give up his charge. He expects to take up 
some less taxing duty in the East for a time in hopes of regaining his 
strength. 


G. Walter Fiske, ’98, reports a gain of 34 in his church at South Hadley 
Falls, Mass., during the past year. He has recently issued a series of 
supplemental lessons in pamphlet form called “ The Simple Truths of our 
Christian Faith.” The Men’s Class in his Sunday-school is proving an 
efficient enterprise, following a specially prepared course of topics in 
practical questions. 


Benjamin A. Williams, ’98, is pleasantly located in charge of the im- ° 
portant church at Burton, Ohio. 
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At the recent meeting of the Oregon Association at The Dalles Morton 
D. Dunning, ’99, read a paper on the Institutional Church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunning have since received appointment as missionaries of the 
American Board in Japan. 


Charles E. White, ’00, has been induced to withdraw his recent resig- 
nation at Wilder, Vt. 


The list of ordinations among Hartford alumni in the last few months 
includes the following: Samuel Heghin, ’98, at Ashton, S. D., on July 10, 
parts in the service being takert by E. B. Tre Fethren, ’99, and P. L. Cur- 
tiss, 00; Lewis Hodous, ’oo, at Bethlehem Church, Cleveland, O., on 
September 18, in anticipation of his missionary work in China; Henry K. 
Hawley, ’o1, at Sloan, Iowa, on September 17; Charles H. Davis, ’or, at 
Somersville, Conn., on September 18, the sermon being by Professor 
Beardslee and other parts by A. B. Bassett, ’87, and E. A. Burnham, ’oo; 
Hines E. King, ’o1, at Troy, N. C., on September 29, his charge being in 
Raleigh; Malcolm Dana, ’o1, at Kingston, R. I., on October 2; Frederick 
D. Thayer, ’o1, at Dudley, Mass., on October 2, with parts by Professor 
Beardslee, N. I. Jones, ’81, and T. C. Richards, ’90, a former pastor of 
the church; Leon H. Austin, ’o1, at Quincy, Mass., on October 23, Pro- 
fessor Beardslee preaching the sermon, and E. N. Hardy, ’go, and F. E. 

Butler, 87, participating; Herbert L. Packard, ’02, at West Brooksville, 
Me., on October 29. 

The following engagements as pastor are reported among the class of 
1901 in addition to those above mentioned: John M. Bieler at Eastport, 

Me., Burton E. Marsh at Staceyville, Iowa, and Sumner H. Sargent at 
Sharon, Vt. 


Alphonse De Salvio, ’02, has taken up work among Italians in Boston 
similar to that he has been doing in Hartford, his place here being taken 
by Giuseppe Merlino (spec. ’97-8). 
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OPENING OF THE SIXTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 


A glance at the appended Roll of Students will show that it is 
the privilege of the Seminary to announce this year, as it has 
for several years past, that the attendance is the largest in the 
history of the institution. Hosmer Hall is crowded to its ut- 
most capacity; it has been necessary to overflow into the Library 
building, and a number of the students while having study rooms 
in the Seminary buildings find dormitory accommodations else- 
where. Professors Geer and Livingstone have taken their 
places with the instructional body, and have already demon- 
strated the wisdom of the Trustees in their selection, and Mr. 
Mather as Acting Librarian has taken up his work with energy 
and efficiency. 

The Seminary opened at eight o’clock Wednesday evening, 
September twenty-fifth, with an address by President Hartrantt. 
It began with a suitable reference to the death of President 
McKinley, and a fitting appreciation of his character and work 
in life and in death. 

The subject of the address was Some Thoughts about the 
Meaning of our Christian Faith as Set Forth in These United 
States. A survey of the spiritual forces in the United States 
should be undertaken, not with the purpose of boastful com- 
parison with other countries, but in order to stimulate an in- 
crease of efficiency, and to aid in the elevation of our spiritual 
life to the preparation for the wonderful future that opens be- 
fore us. If the question be raised why Christian Faith in the 
United States has a peculiar meaning, the reply must be first 
of all that it is because of the nature and the time of the initiation 
ofits history. It was a time of new energies manifesting them- 
selves through the Reformation and the Renaissance, and 
coupled with a return to the study of the foundations of the 
Christian faith. New energies manifested themselves with 
youthful vigor in all the directions of adventure, discovery, 
science, trade, religion. It was the time of a new development 
of personality in freedom. There was a diminution in the re- 
staints set by artificial or arbitrary social and govermental 
forms, a greater elasticity of life secured through the liberation 
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from tradition, and a new field for choice manifesting itself in 
new careers, new phases of character, new types of intellectuality. 
There was the impulse for the man to make the most of him- 
self. Men under the potency of such motives sought here for 
political asylum, for religious relief, for the realization of cher- 
ished Utopias. They came here for a new start, and with a new 
hope. It was a time when individualism was fostered, resulting 
in the assertion of the right to perpetuate old forms of religious 
organization or to institute new ones. Each phase of develop- 
ment has been free to work out its own destinies along lines of 
philosophy, criticism, history, confession. As a consequence 
sects have multiplied, and have subdivided. 

The history is significant also because of the assimilation of 
new elements and the consequent development of new powers. 
Into the religious development of the United States has been 
assimilated the elements that have come from the experiences 
of other nations in other lands, and the experiences coming from 
the new exigencies that have arisen in our own borders. The 
growth of the country in numbers, in the variety of its popula- 
tion, in the sweep of its missionary endeavor, has been hardly 
more significant than its extension in the field of religious prog- 
ress. In theological thought it has manifested multitudinous 
phases of thought, successive, contemporaneous, cyclic. Ec- 
clesiastical forms, as manifesting themselves in politics and in 
methods of worship, have displayed a varied vitality; while the 
types of Christian life developed, the enthusiasm for education, 
the scientific apprehension of Christian realities, and the multi- 
farious activities of Christian effort have been of marked signifi- 
cance. 

The vigor, freshness, and independence of its life have opened 
Christian faith in the United States in a peculiar way to all 
antagonistic influences; but against it neither social, political, 
scientific, philosophical, nor ethical influences have prevailed. 
Among the forces that have wrought in history for the preserva- 
tion of the purity and the vitality of the Christian faith with us 
may be noted the character of the men whose influence was 
formative in our history, the great revivals of religion begin- 
ning with the Great Awakening and closing with the work of 
Mr. Moody, the efficiency and variety of the work by the laity, 
as well as the influence of Congresses, Conferences, and the 
labors of ecclesiastical organizations. 

This history seems to indicate that in the future there will 
attach to the Christian faith in the United States a large signifi- 
cance growing out of an increasing spiritual conviction of the real 
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spirit of Christianity, a consciousness of the reality of the King- 
dom of God, both as within and without, an appropriation, by 
this new character, of science and art and life, an increasing use 
of its own latent resources in the belief that its disciples are 
the true workmen of progress, and that to this end they should 
be trained through careful education. The augmenting world 
influence of the churches of the United States, directly and 
through the leavening influence of their freer spirit, the increas- 
ing energy of the simple Gospel embodying the energy of the 
Spirit, working toward the universal power of Christ, these also 
are adding emphasis to the meaning of our religious life. In 
view then of the retrospective, present, and prospective signifi- 
cance of the Christian faith, as set forth in the United States, 
there would appear the necessity of a ministry understanding 
this significance, a Seminary teaching it, and a fraternity demon- 
strating it and laboring for it. Each one should carry with him 
this statesmanlike view of his work in order to be the channel for 
the living waters which shall make fruitful the religious life of our 
land. 

The opening reception of the Seminary was held this year 
on the evening of Tuesday, October 1st. On Thursday, Octo- 
ber 1oth, during the meeting of the American Board, the Semi- 
nary extended to the Board, its honorary members, and mis- 
sionaries a reception from five to seven o’clock in the afternoon. 
It was largely attended and seemed an especially appropriate 
means of manifesting the interest of Hartford in the work of 
foreign missions. 





The following is a recital of how the summer was spent by the students: 

The H. M. S. furnished fields for several of the men in Maine ana 
Vermont. In Maine were: Gaylord at Frankfort, Taisne at Vance- 
boro, Perkins at Cranberry Islands, Leavitt at Little Deer Isle, Diehl at 
Marshfield. In Vermont were: Fuller at Sherburne, Garfield at Weathers- 
field, Fisher at St. Johnsbury Center, Fulton at East Dorset, Coombs 
at East Arlington. Bissell rusticated at his home in Brimfield, Mass. 
Crowdis spent the summer in N. E. Margaree, N. S., and in Scotch Ridge, 
New Brunswick. He also visited Taisne and Gaylord in their field, 
preaching for them. French studied six weeks at Berlin University, and 
spent the rest of the summer in Germany and in London. Hawkes sup- 
plied at Lakewood, N. J. Johnson was at his home in Pennsburg, Pa. 
He delivered an address at the 168th anniversary of the Schwenkfelders 
in Worcester, Pa. Lillard worked in New York city. Mavromates had 
charge of reading rooms and of mission work among the Greeks in 
Lowell, Mass. Meserve supplied at Blue Hills. Miss Morse, Miss Owen, 
and Miss Browne visited Mt. Holyoke together for commencement. 
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Miss Morse and Miss Owen were at their home in Vermont, and Miss 
Browne visited in Mass. and Conn. Miss Reeve and Miss Williams took 
a delightful trip on their wheels through England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
De Salvio looked after his mission work in Hartford. Toan did field 
secretary work for Carleton College. Wilkenson was at the resorts and 
in Hartford. Woodcock tutored at Newfoundland, N. J. Woodman 
visited the Northfield Conference for a week, and was at Winthrop, Me., 
the balance of the vacation, supplying occasionally. 

Childs did considerable work on his typewriter at Amherst, Mass. 
Dunlap was employed by the N. H. Bible Society in colportage work. 
Gale attended the Lake George Missionary Conference at Silver Bay, and 
was at home in Worcester, Mass. Hill was engaged as field secretary for 
Carleton College. Holland studied law at the summer school in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Miss Hume visited in Baltimore, made a trip West, and 
spent the latter part of the summer in New Haven. Hunsberger was at 
West Port Harbor, Mass. Job was at home in South Walpole, Mass. 
Lovell had charge of chapel exercises at his summer home, West Port 
Harbor, Mass. Maxwell supplied in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Monongahela City, Pa. Mills preached at Fredonia, Mich. Seabury 
filled the position of counselor in a boys’ camp at Camp Asquam, Holder- 
ness, N. H. Strayer visited Princeton Alumni in the interest of a new 
publication about to appear, “ Athletics at Princeton: A History.” 
Ananikian visited the Northfield Conference and kept up his mission 
work among the Armenians in Hartford and New Britain. Williams was 
in the Berkshires. 

Barker preached at Dudley, Mass., until the 1st of July. During 
August he preached at the Fourth Congregational Church in Hartford, 
and began his work there as assistant pastor. Ide visited in Burlington, 
Vt., supplied at various places in Mass. and Conn., and Sept. 1 assumed 
his duties as assistant pastor in the South Church at New Britain. 


Officers of the Students’ Association elected for 1901-1902 are as fol- 
lows: President, C. M. Woodman; Vice-President, B. K. Hunsberger; 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. C. Walcott. The Executive Committee consists 
of the above officers. Additional officers were: Editor of the REcorD, 
J. Leslie French; Steward, E. G. Toan; Assistant Steward, R. A. Dunlap; 
Laundryman, T. B. Lillard; Gymnasium Director, T. Taisne; Baseball 
Manager, E. A. Yarrow; Book Agent, H. C. Meserve. House Committee: 
J. P. Garfield, T. Taisne, L. M. Strayer, B. K. Hunsberger, C. A. Butter- 
field. Public Relations Committee: E. D. Gaylord, J. Leslie French, W. 
B. Seabury, E. C. Perkins, E. A. Yarrow. Religious Committee: C. R. 
Fisher, C. H. Maxwell, R. B. Dodge. Student Work Committee: E. G. 
Toan, A. D. Leavitt, I. T. Raab. 


General exercises began October 9. The hour was given up to the re- 
lating of summer experiences. Perkins told of his pastorate in Maine, 
Dunlap of his connection with the New Hampshire Bible Society, Max- 
well of his assistant pastorate in Monongahela City, Pa., Fisher of his 
mission work in Vermont, and French of his experiences abroad. 
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Officers for the Conference Society have been elected as follows: 
President, Ashley D. Leavitt; Vice-President, F. B. Hill; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, C. A. Stanley, Jr.; Senior Advisory Member, E. E. S. Johnson. An 
effort will be made this year to introduce more debating into the work of 
the Society, which was the original intention of the organization. 


The following class officers have been chosen: Senior Class — Presi- 
dent, J. Leslie French; Secretary-Treasurer, G. B. Hawkes. Middle 
Class — President, R. N. Fulton; Secretary-Treasurer, C. H. Maxwell. 
Junior Class — President, P. C. Walcott; Secretary-Treasurer, H. E. B. 
Case. 


The “American Board Number” appears on the cover of the 
October issue of The Student Quarterly. Pictures of our new mis- 
sionaries, Lewis Hodous, 1900, and Edward Smith, 1901, who are sent 
out by the American Board this year, are issued in attractive supplement 
form. The address, “ A Million Dollars for Foreign Missions,” delivered 
by President Samuel B. Capen before the American Board Meeting in 
Hartford, October 10, is printed in full. An invitation is extended to all 
students of the Seminary to enter The Quarterly’s prize competition. The 
offer is as follows: For the best essay on a literary subject or a prose 
description, fifteen dollars. For the second best, five dollars. For the 
best essay on an economic, social, or educational subject, fifteen dollars. 
For the best poem, ten dollars. 


Indications point to a strong ball team to represent the Seminary in 
the spring games. The class game, October 5, between the middlers and 
juniors was lost to the former by a score of 8 to 7. 


Officers of the Y. M. C. A. for 1901-1902 are: President, C. M. Wood- 
man; Vice-President, B. K. Hunsberger; Secretary-Treasurer, P. C. 
Walcott. The executive committee consists of the above officers. The 
Missionary Committee consists of G. B. Hawkes, H. C. Meserve, J. Law- 
rence Thurston, Gilbert Lovell, F. B. Hill, G. W. Leavitt. 


President Hartranft called the student body together at noon time, 
October 16, and read to them a letter from President Capen of the Ameri- 
can Board, expressing his appreciation for the efficient and helpful manner 
in which they took charge of the ushering at the Board meeting. Presi- 
dent Hartranft also added words of commendation and thanks. 


The Carew Lectures for 1900-1901 were delivered by Dr. Alexander 
MacKennal of Bowdon, Eng., upon the subject, The Evolution of Eng- 
lish Congregationalism. The particular subjects of each lecture were: 
I. The Problem of the English Reformation. II. Puritans and Separ- 
atists. III. Presbyterians and Independents. IV. Congregationalists and 
Methodists. V. Congregationalists and Anglicans. VI. Congregation- 
alism of the Twentieth Century. The lectures showed the results of much 
original research and scholarly investigation by Dr. Mackennal, and 
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proved a valuable history of English Congregationalism. These have 
been published with a graceful dedication to the Faculty of the Seminary. 


The addresses before the Conference Society during the spring term 
were as follows: Rev. Pleasant Hunter of Chicago on ‘“ The Minister’s 
Personal Life”; Mr. B. N. B. Miller of the Open Hearth Mission upon 
the work of the mission; Rev. Harold Pattison of Hartford, ‘“‘ Experiences 
in the West”; Rev. Dr. J. W. Cooper of New Britain, “The Pastor’s 
Reading.” 
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ROLL OF STUDENTS 


WILLIAM THOMPSON FELLOW 


EpwarpD Stronc Worcester, B.D., ‘ Berlin, Germany. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1gor. e 


GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Marpiros HARoOoTIOON ANANIKIAN, B.D., Sivas, Turkey. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1901; Licensed, 1900. 


HERBERT AusTIN Barker, B.D., . : Three Rivers, Mass. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1901; Licensed, rgoo. 
HERBERT CHANDLER IDE; B.D., . A Webster, Mass. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1901; Licensed, 1900. 
Harris LEARNER LATHAM, A.M., 5 Normal, Ills. 
Theological Department, Cumberland University, 1901; Ordained, 1898. ° 
Joun ALFRED Spencer, B.D., ‘ : Akron, O. 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, 1893. 
Mary Loomis WItiiAMs, B.D., . : Burnside, Conn. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, rgor. 


Henry Barnes Woops, . r Caribou, Me. 
Newton Theological Institution, 1892. 


7 


SENIOR CLASS 
WILLIAM Foster BISSELL, . ‘ Brimfield, Mass. 
Amherst Coltingn, 1897; Licensed, rgor. 
Epwin Gorpon CrowDis, . : ; N. E. Margaree, N. S. 
Princeton University, 1899. 
CHARLES Russ FIsHER, : ‘ Oswego Falls, N. Y. 
Redfield College, 1899; Chiveee: Theological Seminary ; Licensed, rgor. 
James Lesiiz Frencu, A.M., : : Grand Rapids, Mich. 
University of Michigan, 1900. 
MonTI£E JoHN BAKER FULLER, : : Clarendon, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1899. 


Joun PEARL GARFIELD, . : East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Amherst College, 1898 ; Licensed, 1901. 


Epwarp DIcKINSON GAYLORD, ‘ : North Amherst, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1899; Licensed, rgor. 


GrorGE BRADLEY HAWKEs, : : Springfield, Mass. 
Colorado College, 1898; Licensed, rgor. 
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Eimer ELLsworTH SCHULTZ JOHNSON, . New Berlinville, Pa. 
Princeton University, 1899; Licensed, rgor. 


THoMAs BARTHOLOMEW LILLARD, 3 Maryville, Tenn. 
Maryville College, 1898; Auburn Seminary. 


Lazarus Kyriakus MAvROMATES, : Samsoun, Turkey. 
Anatolia College, 1897; Licensed, rgor. 


THEODOR JOHN MERTEN, . , St. Charles, Mo. 
Elmhurst College, 1898 ; Eden Theological Seminary, 1901. 


Howarp Curtis MESERVE, ‘ 3 New Haven, Conn. 
Bucknell University, 1899; Licensed, rgox. 


LitLA FRANCES Morse, ; : St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Mount eee College, 1899. 


Jutia FRENCH OWEN, : - Barton, Vt. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1899. 
Emity ANTOINETTE REEVE, - = Hampton, Iowa. 
Iowa State College, 1883. 


ALEXANDER SIEGENTHALER, 4 Erie, Pa. 
Elmhurst College, 1898 ; Eden Theological Seminary, 1900. 


CAROLINE CLARKE STEVENS, , Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mount Holyoke Cilla 1898. 


TELESPHORE T AISNE, ; ; Springfield, Mass. 
French-American Cutten. 1899; Licensed, 1901. 


Joun LAwrencE THURSTON, P P Whitinsville, Mass. 
Yale University, 1898; Auburn Theological Seminary ; Licensed, 1901. 


ERNEST GEORGE TOAN, ; 2 2 Rochester, Minn. 
Carleton College, 1899. 


Witu1am Lewis WILKENSON, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Allegheny College, 1899; Drew “Theological Seminary ; Licensed, 1899. 


CHARLES MELLEN WoopMAN, ; New Haven, Conn. 
Colby Unieeriie, 1898. 


Asin RoBERT ZINK, , p Buffalo, N. Y. 
Elmhurst College, 1898 ; Eden Theological Seminary, 1900. 
24 


MIDDLE CLASS 


ALicz SEyMouR Browne, . : : Harpoot, Turkey. 
Mount Holyoke College, 1900. 


Cuares Bemis Buiss, Ph.D., 3 F Hockanum, Conn. 
Yale University, 1890. 
Invinc Hopart CHILDs, . ‘ : Northbridge Centre, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1900. 
Harry Evcene Coomss, . ; Thetford, Vt. 
Devtenentts College, 1892. 


Frank Dieu, : ; 3 Holt, Mich. 
University ‘of Michigan, 1900. 
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East Concord, N. H. 


Rocer ALLEN DuNLap, : 
Dartmouth College, 1900. 


Roxsert Newcoms Futron, : ; Elmira, N. Y. 
Boston University, 1900. 


TyLer Eppy GALE, Worcester, Mass. 


Williams Coilege, 1900. 


FREDERICK HENRY GRAEPER, ; , Westphalia, Ind. 
Elmhurst College, 1899; Eden Theological Seminary. 


Frep BurnetrT HI, : : Morris, Minn. 
Carleton College, 1900. 


Detroit, Mich. 


ABRAM JAMES HOLLAND, . 
University of Michigan, 1900. 


ELIzABETH Norris HuME, Bombay, India. 


Wellesley College, 1900. 


Byron Keyser HuUNSBERGER, ‘ ‘ Pottstown, Pa. 
Princeton University, r1goo. 


Puitie ADAMS Jos, . South Walpole, Mass. 


Amherst College, rgoo. 


AsHLEY Day LEAVITT, Melrose Highlands, Mass, 


Yale University, 1900. 


GILBERT LOVELL, Plainfield, N. J. 


Yale University, 1g00. 


CHARLES HENRY MAXWELL, ‘ : Dawson, Minn. 
Carleton College, 1900. 


HERBERT LESLIE MILLs, Olivet, Mich. 


Olivet College, 1899. 


GEORGE WILLIAM OwEN, . . , Wilson, Conn. 
Hamilton College, 1899; Yale Divinity School; Licensed, 1899. 


EDWARD CARTER PERKINS, . Hartford, Conn. 


Yale University, 1898. 


WALTER BouGHTON PITKIN, ; ; Detroit, Mich. 
Michigan University, 1899. 


WarrEN BARTLETT SEABURY, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Yale University, 1900. 


LuTHER MILTON STRAYER, . : Dillsburg, Pa. 
Princeton University, 1899. : 


23 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


FLORENCE ELLEN BELL, Grove City, Penn. 


Wellesley College, rgor. 


Invinc Hustep Bere, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Lafayette College, rgor. 


CLauDE ALBERT BUTTERFIELD, : : Perkinsville, Vt. 
Dartmouth College, 1gor. 
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Herbert Epwarps Brown Case, . r Pawtucket, R. I. 
Brown University, 1900. 


James STANFORD CLARK, . : West Brattleboro, Vt. 
Siastinouth College, rgox. 
RowLanp Backus Dopcg, . : : West Boylston, Mass. 
Amherst College, 1901. 
TuHoMAS JOHN ELLIoT, ; 3 ; Tullytown, Penn. 
Princeton University, 1901. 
RICHARD STANLEY MERRILL Emricu, : South Framingham, Mass. 
Bates College, 1900. 
CHARLES STRING GRAY, . : Camden, N. J. 
ieeiien University, 1901. 
KrwacH! Hirayama, ‘ ; Tarumidzu, Japan. 
Meiji-Gakuin College, 1892; Doshisha Theological Seminary, 1895. 
GreorGE WILLIAM LEAVITT, : : Beloit, Wis. 
Beloit College, 1898. 
CuHarLes NELSON LOVELL, . ‘ ; Keene, N. H. 
Amherst College, 1901. 
CLAYTON JOHNSON Porter, : ; Glenville, N. Y. 
Union College, 1900. 
Invinc ToMLINSON RAAB, . z , Flint, Mich. 
Michigan University, 1900. 
CuaRLES ALFRED STANLEY, JR., . ; Tientsin, N. China, 
Marietta College, 1901. 
CHARLES KELLoGG TRACY, . ‘ : Waverly, N. Y. 
Oberlin College, 1897. 
Puitip Cory WALCOTT, . : é Rutherford, N. J. 
Yale University, 1900. 
BERTRAM ALBERT WARREN, : z Providence, R. I. 
Brown University, rgor. 
KatrinE WHEELOCK, ‘ F ‘ St. Paul, Minn. 
ErnesT ALBERT YARROW, . 3 Lowell, Mass. 
ee University, rgor. 
20 
SPECIALIZING STUDENTS 
Emity Mattsy ALLING, , m , New Haven, Conn, 
HeLen Everton Brown, . - , Hartford, Conn. 


Smith College, rgor. 


Haro_p Grorce Bootu, . ; : Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Ernest Royat LATHAM, . 5 Wethersfield, Conn. 
Olivet College, 1888; Hartford Seminary, 1892; Ordained, 1892. 
Itsz C. Pout, : : : : Smyrna, Turkey. 
Atice B. STEBBINS, . P 3 P Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ALBERT BRADLEY Topp, . ‘ : Bloomfield, Conn. 
ARTHUR CoLiins WILLIAMS, : : Hartford, Conn. 


Yale University, 1898. 





S 
SUMMARY. o1 
Fellows, . : : : : A I = 
Graduate Students, : ; : : ; 7 
Seniors, . ; E ; : : : 24 S 
Middlers, ; ‘ : ; : : 23 J 
Juniors, . . : ; ; ; : 20 os 
Specializing, . . : ; : : 8 
83 
? t! 
The Colleges represented are as follows: Allegheny, Amherst, Anatolia, a 
Bates, Beloit, Boston University, Brown University, Bucknell University, R 
Carleton, Colby University, Colorado, Dartmouth, Doshisha, Elmhurst, 


French-American, Hamilton, Iowa, Lafayette, Marietta, Marysville, Michi- 
gan University, Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, Olivet, Princeton University, i 
Redfield, Smith, Union, Wellesley, Wesleyan University, Williams, Yale 
University. 
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